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MURIEL GRAY: GUEST EDITORIAL 


Of course the 75th Annual Academy Awards ceremony was 
bound to be a quieter affair than usual. How could American 
Oscar contenders display their plastic surgery and weep 
for their mothers when their country was blasting holes 
through the Middle East peace process, The United Nations’ 
authority and the bellies of Iraqi children? Unfortunately 
the subdued tone of this year’s Oscars had little to do with 
respect, humility or even simple appropriate behaviour. It 
was to do with irritation at being upstaged. Hollywood is 
not best pleased when something more spectacular is steal- 

= ing its attention. One could almost forgive James Cameron 
ifhe arene i in oe seat at the thought of how piddling his hundred million dollar 
films appear in comparison to the CNN pictures of million-dollar-a-shot missiles 
hurtling into buildings every few minutes, lighting up a sky busy with billion 
dollar flying hardware, and ripping apart a country in full view of the world’s 
armchair voyeurs without recourse to a single computer generated special effect. 
Even Peter Jackson’s six hundred million dollar fantasy is diminished to trivia 
by the reality of war. No award-winning make-up expert in the world can make 
an Orc look as terrifying or morally bankrupt as a twenty two year old American 
Marine punching the air and whooping as a gun hits its target, and what chance 
does the siege of Helms Deep stand in arousing our horror against the real siege 
of Baghdad? Even low budget, independent horror film producers were doubtless 
holding their heads in their hands, wondering how they can ever create a more 
believable demon from the bowls of Hell than the figure of Donald Rumsfeld 
tapping his horny talons on the podium of The White House press room. You 
see, artists can take only so much upstaging and humiliation before they start to 
sulk, and since Hollywood artists in particular like to think that the world waits 
breathlessly for their response to catastrophe, their reaction to the war has been 
predictably childlike. 

When Nicole Kidman hilariously lowered her voice while accepting her award 
for having worn a plastic nose and pretending to be depressed, she did so to 
remind us that in times of trouble ‘art matters’. If we take this at face value and 
assume the subtext was not ‘everybody stop looking at that and start looking at 
us again’, then we are faced with the question of whether she is right or not. Art 
matters? Well, depends what you mean by art. For example, does our ‘art’ as 
writers of horror and fantasy fiction matter more in times of crisis than in times 
of peace? In fact does it matter at all, other than as a necessary diversion from 
the grinding shades of grey, the patchwork of conflicting world views and moral 
relativism that make up an untidy world? Of course it doesn’t matter. If one takes 
the view that everything in mankind’s composition is an evolutionary tool, then 
it’s likely that ‘art’ is an irrelevant side effect of a necessary creativity that pushes 
science forward, the same creativity that invents the internal combustion engine, 
dreams up intensive farming, clones babies and builds weapons. The fact that 
this inbuilt mechanism can be subverted from its purpose and used to express 
breathtaking beauty, write poetry, compose music, invent vampires or make Shrek 
look alive is interesting but not important. Any novelist, playwright, painter or 
film actor thinking themselves artistically superior to someone designing defence 
systems, miniaturising technology or mutating cells to work against their nature, 
is deluded. Each action is an expression of humanity’s unstoppable creativity, 
and how a fringe theatre group, presenting a work in which they shout in gas 
masks as a protest against the war, can claim creative high ground over those de- 
signing the technology that fights the war, is baffling. In a secular society where 
Judeo Christian values still prevail, the fringe actors may rightly argue that they 
are more morally stable, but morality has to be put to one side when assessing 
what ‘art’ is. Can Nicole Kidman mooching around in a frock ever hope to be as 
creative an artist as the men who conceived and designed the stealth bomber? 
Not in this lifetime. If art matters then it is because it is an amoral, feral, unstop- 
pable and unpredictable tool to drive us forward as a species. If it is cosy, confined 
and quantifiable then the chances are it isn’t art. It’s certainly not at its best in a 
false nose. 
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She's sitting there on the underground, head nodding to 
whatever industrial grind she’s got playing through her head- 
phones, and suddenly for the first time in years I’m reminded 
of Jorge, and I miss him like God just tore out a chunk of my 
heart. 

She’s not much like Jorge really. She looks like she’d be a 
vampire if she had the imagination for it. All black make-up 
and pale skin. Jorge’s skin was so rich I could have planted a 
seed in it and it would have grown. | think it is her eyes, the 
colour of raw sugar, that remind me of him, although Jorge 
never had that blank, hopeless expression. Not even when 
they hung him. 

Even so, for a moment I’m tempted to get up and go over to 
her, just to talk, to remember his voice. Hey, but how would 
that look? Forty-eight year old man, not shaved for a week, not 
changed his clothes for as long, smelling of old beer goes up 
to a teenage girl on the subway. What would you think if you 
saw it? So I don’t. I just close my eyes and remember Jorge. 

Jorge with his guitar, singing revolutionary songs under the 
banana trees by the river. 

Jorge with a rifle, in the jungle, waiting for the troops to pass. 

Jorge drinking and laughing in the town square while Som- 
oza’s National Guard were gathering in the hills with their CIA 
friends. 

Jorge in my arms. 

Jorge between my thighs. 

Ah, God. 

Jorge hanging from a rope in the town square. 

It was just a little town, about thirty miles east and ten miles 
north of Matagalpa. Maybe you wouldn’t even call it a town. 
But to Jorge and his friends it was like heaven. Corazon de la 
Revolucion they called it, Heart of the Revolution. They put up 
signs all around town with that on, Corazon de la Revolucion. 
Then they sang and laughed. It was 1976, and the National 
Guard were moving towards us with their American weapons. 
And there were Jorge and twenty of his friends with rifles that 
only worked two times out of three, and me, straight out of 
college, writing articles that would never be published for 
newspapers that didn’t care. 

Jorge didn’t die when the National Guard took the town, but 
the Heart of the Revolution did. When we saw we had lost, 
we hid. They tore down the signs around the town and put 
up their own. They called the town San Lorenzo. Their cap- 
tain’s name was Lorenzo. Perhaps he thought he was a saint. 

American money bought Jorge from the people who had 
hidden him. The National Guard hung him in the town square 


as a lesson. And I watched. I watched, that’s all. I didn’t help 
him. I didn’t even have the courage to take a photograph. And 
then he was dead. Jorge. God, I miss him. I should have saved 
him. 


I open my eyes. 

I’ve missed my stop and the girl’s gone. In her place is a 
man. He looks a bit like me. Dirty, unshaven. But he looks 
happy. He’s smiling. 

“Finisterre,” he says. 

“What?” 

“The end of the Earth.” 

I shake my head and look out the window at the darkness, 
hoping he’ll go away. 

“He died, didn’t he? You lost him.” 

My head jerks around. “What did you say?” 

“You lost him. I know. I can see. You’re like me. I recognise 
you. I lost someone, but I found them again.” 

He’s got that unhealthy glow of enthusiasm in his eyes. For 
a moment, I think he’s going to offer me a copy of Watchtower 
or something. But he doesn’t. Instead he pushes his hand 
through his thinning hair. “Her name was Jennifer. I loved 
her, but I lost her.” 

My neck reddens. “But you found her again,” I say, almost 
shouting it. “Jorge is dead. He’s been dead for twenty-six 
years. I’ll never find him again.” 

I subside back in my seat. The train is pulling in to Kings 
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Cross. I wonder if I should just get out and change trains. 

“Tell me,” he says, his voice soft, persuasive. 

And, to my surprise, I do. The hole in my heart demands 
no less than this drawing out of quarter of a century of pus. 

“What do you think happened to Corazon de la Revolucidn?” 
he says when I stop. 

“They burnt it down a month later,” I tell him. “Somoza 
depopulated Matagalpa province. That was his lesson to the 
peasants.” 

The man shakes his head. “No they didn’t. They burnt down 
San Lorenzo,” he says. “There is a difference.” 

“Some difference.” 

He smiles again. I want to punch his smug face, but I don’t 
have the strength. Remembering Jorge has left me weak. 

“Do you think Corazon de la Revolucion just disappeared 
when they changed its name to San Lorenzo?” he asks. 

I sigh. I should have got off at Kings Cross. “No. It became 
San Lorenzo. To the National Guard, anyway. Not to me.” 

He nods, as though somehow I’ve proved his point. “Corazon 
de la Revolucion didn’t go away because they changed its 
name. It is still alive.” His voice drops, and I have to strain to 
hear it. “In Finisterre, at the end of the Earth.” 

A train passes us, going the other way in the darkness of 
the tunnel. I see strobes of light from the windows, and faces 
flashing past too quick for me to distinguish. 

“So what if it is? Jorge is still dead. I don’t care about Corazon 
de la Revolucion. I only care about Jorge. He’s dead.” 

The man frowns, like I’m some remedial student struggling 
over an algebra problem. “Your Jorge wasn’t killed in Corazon 
de la Revolucion. He was killed in San Lorenzo. In Corazon de 
la Revolucion he may still be alive.” 

I’m shaking my head, but my throat is tight because I want 
to believe him. “How do you know this?” 

“Because,” he says, “Jennifer was killed in Avon just after 
its name was changed from Somerset. I went to Finisterre, and 
I found her there. Alive.” 

My scalp is aching like every hair in my body is trying to pull 
itself out of my head. A pulse is throbbing somewhere behind 
my eyes. I’m cold and sweating at the same time. Jorge. I can 
see him laughing, see that gap between his front teeth. 

This man is mad. But I don’t think I care. Not any more. 
Better to be mad than lost like this. His madness is a sea. I 
plunge in, let the waves wash over me. “Where,” I say though 
a sticky mouth, “Where is this Finisterre? How do I get there?” 

“I told you,” he says. “It is at the end of the Earth. It is where 
places go when their names are changed. In Finisterre are Con- 


stantinople and Rhodesia, Petrograd and Somerset, Babylon 
and Thebes. And there is Corazon de la Revolucion. It’s easy 
to get there.” He leans towards me, eyes flicking from side to 
side, as though he thinks someone might be listening. Then 
he whispers, “Just change your name.” 


I’m feeling stupid and angry and hollow. I’m sitting in front 
of the desk, my paperwork all filled in, my money order lying 
there. Forty pounds doesn’t come easily to someone like me. 
Maybe I won’t eat next week. All because I wanted to believe 
the story of some madman. 

The lawyer glances up. “It all appears to be in order, Mr 
Carlyle,” he says. His smile is weak, like he used to practise 
it but doesn’t bother any more. After the revolution, we used 
to say, there would be no more lawyers, no more bureaucrats. 
After the revolution. Today I don’t think I even remember what 
the revolution was about. 

He picks his stamp up, inks it on the pad so slowly that my 
muscles are burning with lactic acid from the tension. So this 
is all it takes. A few bits of paper, some money, and Thomas 
Carlyle is gone, replaced by Evan Harris. 

The stamp lifts, descends towards the paper. . . 

And I’m on my knees in mud. Cold water seeps over my 
hands, through my threadbare jeans. I push myself to my feet 
and stumble away from the stream. 

Where the hell is this? 

Well, I know one place it isn’t. It isn’t Corazon de la Revolu- 
cion. The trees around me look like British woodland. There 
are oaks and chestnuts and some others I can’t name, and 
tangled brambles and ground ivy. The trees are that dark, heavy 
green of late summer, and I hear birds hidden in the foliage. I 
can smell smoke from somewhere not far ahead. 

I push through the undergrowth, and the trees end. Up ahead 
is a steep, artificial hill topped by an earth and wood wall. I 
recognise the construction from my history lessons as a kid. 
It’s a motte and bailey fort. The smoke is coming from the top, 
not the gentle smoke from a cooking fire, but a roiling, rising, 
uncontrolled black mass. 

There’s a wall at the bottom too, stretching out to surround 
a cluster of low buildings, but it’s been shattered in several 
places leaving craters in the soil. I hear voices shouting from 
the top of the hill. There’s a standard up there too but even 
when I squint it’s just black shapes against the bright blue sky. 

If I were sensible, I would go around, head back into the 
trees and avoid this place. But I need to know where I am and 
where Corazon de la Revolucion is. 


I ease myself through one of the gaps in the lower wall. 
There’s a body lying in the mud nearby. I try not to look. 

I’m about half way up the mound when IJ hear a sound in 
the sky above me, a sound that tears the sky, that rises to a 
shriek. I look up and see a jet banking, a streak of light de- 
taching itself, falling. 

The explosion shudders the mound. The earth beneath me 
slips then bucks, and I find myself face down. Earth hammers 
down around me, on me, thumping in clods like fist blows. 
Something more solid smacks the ground by me. It’s the stan- 
dard: a series of metal discs, crescents, half-discs, and wreaths 
along a pole, topped by a cracked eagle clutching crossed 
bolts of lightning. It looks Roman. I didn’t think the Romans 
built forts like this. They certainly didn’t use jets. 

A hole has been torn in the top of the hill. The jet turns in 
a wide arc, coming around again. I struggle to my feet, my 
heart drumming. Sweat mingles with dirt on my face. 

I can hear the jet again now. 

Something streaks from the trees, racing towards it. Fire 
blooms in the sky, followed a second later by a shockwave of 
sound. Fragments, like black confetti, scatter from the sky. 

I half walk, half fall down the slope, away from the shattered 
summit. There are no voices up there now. 

As I reach the gap in the lower wall, I see the body in the 
mud twitch, and hear a low, ragged moan. Reluctance weights 
my legs with lead, but I force myself over to the man. 

A wet, almost black stain shows through a rip in his khaki 
fatigues. It bubbles when he breathes. 

His face is hidden by tumbled black hair. A rifle is trapped 
beneath him. I kneel beside him. 

He twitches again, his arms convulsing as though he is attemp- 
ting to push himself up, and as he does so, I see the armband. 
It is a double band, red above black, with white letters on it. 
An FSLN armband. Jorge used to wear one of those. For a mo- 
ment I can’t breathe. It’s like someone’s grabbed me by the 
throat with stone fingers. Jorge’s hair was black like this. 

Not caring about his wound, I turn the man onto his back. 
His head lolls back, the hair slipping free of his face, and I 
gaze down at him. He doesn’t look Central or South American. 
I would guess Slavic if I had to, but even that isn’t quite right. 
His eyes are open, but unfocused and glistening feverishly. 
He whispers disjointedly in a language I don’t recognise. 

There’s nothing I can do for him. Even if I had medical 
training it’s obvious he needs a hospital. But maybe he knows 
about Jorge, or where I can find the FSLN. 

I bring him water in my cupped hands from the nearby 
stream, a trickle at a time. I see no one else in that time. 

Late in the afternoon, his eyes clear a bit to focus on my 
face. I kneel down over him. “Who are you? Where am I?” I 
repeat it in my rusty Spanish. 

Eventually he replies, his English heavily accented. “You’re 
new.” Then he laughs, but it is more of a cough, and his face 
lines with pain. 

“Where am I?” 

“Finisterre,” he whispers. “Took the fort for two days. Cap- 
tured their standard. Great victory. Until that damned jet.” 

His eyes close again, and I shake his shoulders. He winces, 
but his eyes open again. 

“What’s happening?” I say. “Where did you come from?” 

He runs a dry tongue across his lips. I should bring him 
more water, but I dare not lose this chance. “Attacking us for 
ten years. Trying to crush the revolution.” He pushes himself 
painfully up on one elbow. “Never.” 

“Where is the revolution?” I say. 

“Tn our hearts,” he says, and tries to smile, then, “Inwards. 
West.” 


He doesn’t speak again. He dies sometime in the night. His 
consciousness runs away from him like water through fingers, 
and I don’t know when he dies. 

In the morning, I walk away from the rising sun, towards 
the west. 

I don’t know how long I walk in this woodland before I 
reach the river, but the joints in my legs are aching. The river 
is slow and a thick brown-green, and there is a rich, sickly 
smell of rotting vegetation. 

I dip my hand into the water. It is warm, not like a British 
river. It reminds me of the Rio Tuma that ran near Corazon de 
la Revolucion. If I threw myself in, would I find myself there? 
But this river is wider. Some tropical beast of a river whose 
name has been changed and which has found itself here, like 
me, in Finisterre. How many hundreds or thousands of such 
rivers are there in Finisterre? How many name changes? How 
many cities and towns and villages? How many countries? I 
finally realise the enormity of this place. It must be many times 
the size of the world I know, and Corazon de la Revolucion is 
no more than a hundred small buildings. But I will not despair, 
not again. Inward. West. I will find the revolution and I will 
find Jorge. 

I follow the current, and soon the river curves to the west. 
Beyond the curve, I see a city. 

It is such an incongruous sight that for a moment I forget 
my exhaustion and the hunger burrowing in my stomach. 
The bridge on the edge of town could be from Renaissance 
Italy. It dead-ends in the wall of a pagoda, and behind that 
looms a medieval cathedral that I could swear I’ve seen some- 
where before. On the other side of the river, a Victorian terrace 
forks into a line of Dutch colonial wooden houses on stilts 
and a concrete high-rise. Eras, architectural styles, nationalities 
are thrown together with no thought or planning, glass offices 
against mud huts, country bungalows shadowed by an oriental 
temple. 

Iam so astonished that at first I don’t notice the bullet holes 
that pockmark the pagoda, nor the way the bay window of 
one of the Victorian houses has slumped into a crater in the 
road, nor the silence that smothers the city. 

In front of the city is a strip of fields, carved from the wood- 
land. When I reach the fields, I see the furrows ripped into the 
earth by tank treads that approach the city. 

The damage is worse close up. Walls are blackened, windows 
smashed, houses no more than shells. Everywhere are bullet 
holes. 

In a square a couple of hundred yards beyond the cathedral, 
where the signs of battle are scarred deep into the stone, I 
find the bodies. They have been crucified, in rows three deep, 
around the entire square. Each of them wears the black and 
red FSLN armband. The last of my strength fails, and I fall to 
the flagstones. 

I wake to the buzz of flies. It is evening, and the crosses cast 
long, emaciated shadows across the square. Shaking, I lever 
myself to my knees, then my feet. I leave the way I came in, 
circle the dead, patchwork city, and follow the river again, 
west. 

Two defeats, I tell myself. Two defeats for the FSLN, for 
Jorge’s revolution. It means nothing. Finisterre is enormous. 
There is no reason to think that the FSLN are losing where 
Jorge is, nor that there is even fighting. But as I stumble on 
my imagination plagues me with the image of Jorge nailed 
to one those crosses, or hanging as he did before in the town 
square. 

The river ends in a lake that stretches almost to the horizon. 

It takes me two days to reach this lake, two days scavenging 
berries and sometimes fruit from the woodlands until my 


stomach never loses that bitter pain of indigestion. Clustered 
around the shore, as far as I can see, are tents and lean-tos, 
and huddled figures. Even from where the woodlands end, 
a couple of miles from the lake, I can smell it. Raw sewage, 
dirty water, sweat. I have seen refugee camps before, in Pales- 
tine, but nothing like this. There must be hundreds of thou- 
sands of people here. 

Roads lead from the lake, splaying out to every horizon, 
and on the roads, streams of people are making their way 
towards the lake. On one road, I see a convoy of trucks trailing 
trains of dust like stretched, dirty cotton wool behind them. 

The shelters are clustered into blocks, separated by muddy 
thoroughfares. At intervals are spaced medical posts and feed- 
ing stations. Through it all are the crowds, washing tides of 
thin, wounded, and despairing humanity, dozens of races, 
hundreds of languages. 

I would have recognised the woman sitting on the upturned 
crate at the back of the medical post anywhere. The braided 
cord of her hair that almost reaches her knees is more grey 
than black now, and someone has broken her nose, but the 
eyebrows like wings and the wide, solid shoulders are the 
same, and the lopsided smile that widens when she is angry. 
Inés Rivera. She was one of Jorge’s closest friends. 

I hurry across to her. 

She looks shocked, afraid, but then understanding smooths 
her features. She stands, knocking back the crate, and I feel 
the fire, the passion, from her that I had forgotten. She clasps 
my hand. 

“Thomas, my friend. You have come to the wrong place.” 

My forehead creases like old paper in water. “What?” 

“Women. This place is full of women.” She laughs, throwing 
back her head, a rolling, deep sound that stirs even the des- 
pondent crowds around us. I had forgotten that laugh. “These 
women. They marry. They change their names and they are 
suddenly here, without their husbands, with their old names, 
all alone and lonely. Paradise for most men, eh? But not you. 
How long have you been in Finisterre?” 

“Three days, maybe four.” My heart is thumping like a steam 
engine. 

“Then it is a miracle that we have found each other. You 
could walk a hundred years in this place and never see a face 
you know.” Her smile widens slightly, and I know Finisterre 
angers her somehow. “Or perhaps it is not a miracle. People 
can be drawn to places in Finisterre. Perhaps there is a purpose, 
perhaps a sympathy, a resonance between the person and the 
place. Sometimes it is weak, sometimes strong. Sometimes it 
does not appear to happen at all. I do not understand it.” Inés 
has never liked things she cannot understand. 

She shakes her head sending waves along her long hair. 
“But you were never interested in thoughts like that,” she says. 
“You cared only for the revolution. I remember. I admired you.” 

“You?” 

Things have changed, I want to say. I no longer know what 
I believe in. I haven’t for a long time. For a while, after Corazon 
de la Revolucion, I travelled the world, looking for other revo- 
lutions. But I could never regain the fire. 

“And so did Jorge.” 

“Tell me about Corazon de la Revolucion,” | say. “What hap- 
pened when you found yourselves here? Did...” I have to 
talk around the stone that’s in my throat. I hear the pathetic 
desperation in my tone. “Did they still hang Jorge?” 

“Hang Jorge?” She sounds shocked. Then she laughs again, 
and the crowds draw away, as though the sound scares them. 
“No, they did not hang him. They were confused. Most of their 
men were outside the town when it happened. We fought our 
way out. Jorge led us.” 


Us. It has not occurred to me until now. If Jorge and Inés 
and all the others are in this place while also being in the 
world I knew, then so should everyone who was in Corazon 
de la Revolucion when its name changed. Captain Lorenzo, 
the soldiers, and the peasants. And me. Me. A version of me 
should be here. Is that me with Jorge even now? 

“And me?” I croak. “What happened to me? What did I do?” 

Inés turns away. 

“Tell me.” 

She sighs, and places a strong hand on my shoulder. “You 
would not come, my friend. You were afraid. You stayed behind. 
When we retook the town, later, you . . . ” Her eyes slide away 
from mine. “You were dead. The soldiers had killed you.” 

Dead. What does that mean? All it means to me is twice. I 
let Jorge down twice. Once in each world. Despair pulls down 
on my throat, my stomach. My limbs are too heavy, my head 
unsupportable rock. | fall. 


“Is Jorge in Corazon de la Revolucidn?” | ask. It is later. Night 
has fallen and we are sitting by a fire, eating a bowl of stew 
Inés has found for us. 

She shrugs. “Twenty-six years ago, Jorge was there. Today? 
Who can say? We left, to spread the revolution, each of us 
apart. I came this way. Jorge went north, I think. I have not 
seen him since, although I’ve heard tales of him, as we all 
have.” 

He will be there. I am sure. Corazon de la Revolucion was 
Jorge’s town, his dream. If the troops are heading towards it, 
Jorge will be there. 

“Who is fighting against the revolution?” I ask. “Is Somoza 
here?” 

She shakes her head. “No. They call themselves Romans, 
although I don’t know if they are.” She rests her chin on the 
palm of her hand. “This place is not like the world we came 
from, Thomas. Most civilisations collapse when they arrive 
here, particularly advanced ones. Imagine that you are sudden- 
ly in this place, your power, your water, your source of food, 
and your trade routes, all gone. And it is not easy to re-establish 
them. One day you may be drawing water from a river or 
trading with a neighbour, the next there is a hundred miles 
of forest or a new city between you and them. In many ways, 
primitive civilisations survive best. The Romans have been 
here a long time. 

“They say they are the descendents of Roman legions who 
were campaigning in Africa when they found themselves here. 
They were ideally set to take power from the chaos of tribes 
that existed here before. They have dominated newcomers to 
this part of Finisterre ever since.” Her eyes flick up to mine. 
“Until the revolution. The revolution is within us. It has no 
leaders, no capitals. This place was made for the revolution.” 
She sighs. “Perhaps we were lucky. Corazon de la Revolucion 
did not arrive in Roman lands. It appeared surrounded by 
towns and cities that paid tribute to the Romans, but which 
were not ruled by them. We helped them free themselves 
from their local oppressors, because oppression lives every- 
where. We brought freedom to millions.” 

“But what happened to the revolution?” I ask. “I’ve seen 
so many FSLN bodies here.” 

“And you'll see more. I don’t know what happened. The 
Romans usually care little who rules outside their borders, as 
long as the tributes continue. But even before we approached 
the borders of the Roman lands, they attacked us and the newly 
freed lands. They are worse than Somoza ever was. They will 
kill a thousand peasants to kill a single revolutionary.” 

I point at the crowds around us. “But how about this camp?” 

“They let these people be fed. They want grateful subjects, 


not just bodies. But if they knew we were here, they would 
destroy this place.” 

I started to push myself to my feet. “Then we should leave. 
We can’t risk that.” 

The look on her face stops me dead. 

“We will not run from oppression,” she says. “You believed 
that once. You wrote it down. Have you forgotten?” 

Her smile could crack her face in two, could swallow me. 

“You look like shit,” she says. “You look old. I never thought 
you would look old.” 

She doesn’t look old. Despite the grey hair and the wrinkles 
she looks young. Her fire has sustained her. Mine died with 
Jorge. No, I realise, as I think it. That is wrong. My fire died 
when I failed Jorge. 

“Come with me to Corazén de la Revolucion,” | say. “Let 
us find Jorge, save him, and start again.” 

She shakes her head, pity in her deep eyes. “Corazon de la 
Revolucion does not matter. Jorge does not matter. The revolu- 
tion is wherever the people’s hearts yearn to be free. You be- 
lieved that once too. I will be where the revolution is. Where 
will you be?” 

I do not know. All I know is that twice I let Jorge down. 
Twice is enough. 

Stealing a truck is easy. No one is guarding them now that 
they’re empty of food. Refugees drain into this place, fleeing 
from the relentless march of the Roman troops. There’s no- 
where else for them to go, and no reason for them to take a 
truck. But I can’t flee from the battles. I know the troops are 
heading inwards, towards the heart of the revolution, towards 
Jorge. I won’t let him down a third time. 

Crowds form a wake behind the truck, hands stretched out, 
faces upturned, pleading. I have nothing for them. 


The diesel in the truck takes me close on three hundred miles. 
All the way I pass the ruins of towns and cities and villages, 
and camps or columns of troops. But there is no fighting. The 
war here is over. Even so this is not a land at peace. Victorious 
Roman troops stand ominous guard over the ruins. Several 
times, my truck is stopped and searched, but I am carrying 
no weapons or fighters and they let me pass. 

The truck finally fails on the edge of a bombed-out fifties 
housing estate that skulks before a range of sharp hills. There 
is a Mass grave just outside the estate. It’s an old grave, maybe 
months old. As I stand before it, wondering whose bodies it 
contains, I realise that I am going to be too late. I will not be 
able to reach Corazon de la Revolucion before the Roman troops 
do. They are probably there already. 

But even so, I cannot stop. I cannot turn away and abandon 
Jorge again. I set out into the hills. 

For two weeks I hike, avoiding habitations and people, follow- 
ing the sun west. Once I see an almost brown ocean, and hear 
seagulls. Another time I skirt the edge of a burning desert. At 
the beginning of the third week I find a bicycle, and follow a 
rutted track through a humid rainforest. Through the trees I 
glimpse a line of temples carved from a golden cliff of sand- 
stone. An enormous roman eagle has been painted crudely on 
the stone above them. 

Sometimes now I hear gunfire and explosions, or see a speck 
of a jet or bomber overhead. I cycle faster. There is a smell 
in the air now, of the river, of banana trees. I know I should 
stop more for food or rest, but I cannot. The spinning of my 
feet is all that keeps the Roman soldiers from Jorge. 

The track ends abruptly in hills five days later, as evening 
falls. I reach the first ridge in full darkness, and see flashes 
of light, tracers, hear rumbles of sound, the rustle of gunfire. 
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By the time I reach the second ridge, my clothes coated in 
mud, my hands scraped and bloody, I can only hear the odd, 
weak pop of a rifle. Silence accompanies me after that. 

Panting, I struggle up one last ridge. Far below, I see Corazdn 
de la Revolucion, the buildings silhouetted by scattered fires. 

There are bodies here in the trees. I kneel by one and pull 
off the red and black FSLN armband, and pick up the rifle by 
the body. 

I see the men before they see me. They are limping towards 
me, supporting each other. They stop when they see me, but 
they don’t raise their weapons. 

“It is too late,” one of them says. “They have taken Corazon 
de la Revolucion. The resistance is over. We have lost.” 

It is too dark to see their faces. 

“You cannot fight them,” the man says. “You must go, take 
the revolution elsewhere.” 

I no longer care about the revolution. I care for nothing ex- 
cept Jorge. 

I walk past them. I knew one of them once, I realise as I pass. 
I don’t remember his name. 

“If you go down there you will die,” he calls after me. 

Die? I have been dead for twenty-six years. 

I raise my rifle, and walk down the slope towards Corazon 
de la Revolucion. 


They don’t shoot me. My rifle jams when I try to fire it, and 
they laugh when they disarm me. I am grabbed, pulled, punch- 
ed, kicked to the town jail. I don’t feel pain. 

There is only one cell. I know. I stood outside this place 
once, while Jorge sat inside, waiting to die. I stood, and then 
turned away. 

Not this time. 

Iam flung into the cell, landing on my face on the flagstone 
floor. 

Strong hands help me to my feet. 

“Thomas,” he says. There is no surprise in his voice. Jorge. 
I stare at his silty eyes, made dark by the shadows, his earth- 
rich skin, the gap between his teeth. Age has hardened him, 
cut away the softness from his flesh. But he is still Jorge. We 
embrace. 

Later, he says, “I think the revolution might have been won. 
If not for our friend, Captain Lorenzo.” 

“Ts he here?” I say, the familiar fear squeezing my stomach. 

Jorge smiles. “He is. He could no more stay away than you 
or I could. But this is still Corazdn de la Revolucion, not San 
Lorenzo. It isn’t safe to change the names of places here. 
Names define Finisterre. So perhaps we have won after all.” 

I cannot take my eyes off the way his lips move. “But what 
went wrong?” I say. 

Jorge shifts, grimacing at some old wound. “Captain Lorenzo 
fled from Corazon de la Revolucién when we broke out. He 
left his men here and ran, like the coward he is, to the Romans. 
He convinced them that the revolution would come to them, 
and when it approached, they were ready. They let him join 
the forces of oppression against us.” 

I look around the little cell. If there were a way out, Jorge 
would have found it last time. 

“Then it was all for nothing,” I whisper. I wanted to save 
Jorge, to get him back. But instead we will both die at Lorenzo’s 
hand, like Jorge did twenty-six years ago. 

“No,” he says. He crosses his hands behind his head, and 
smiles. “I have learnt something about Finisterre, my friend. 
Every day new places arrive here. The Romans can subjugate 
some of them but not all. Corazon de la Revolucion is lost, but 
one day there will be a new heart.” He looks straight at me. 
“The revolution will come again.” 


Fuck the revolution, I want to say. But I can’t. Not to him. 
Instead I stare through the tiny high window, waiting for the 
morning light. And Jorge sings soft songs of revolution, until 
dawn. 

The sun has not yet risen when the soldiers arrive at the 
cell. I see the Roman eagle embroidered on their breasts. Jorge 
touches the FSLN armband on my biceps, and smiles. 

As the guards lead us out to the town square, I take Jorge’s 
hand. There are hundreds of soldiers in ranks around the square, 
and two scaffolds, side by side. Jorge leans close to me, his 
lips brushing against my ear. 

“IT knew you would come,” he says. “I knew you would not 
leave me to hang alone.” 

I meet his eyes. “Never,” I say. 

The rope is softer than I expect around my neck. 


The lawyer lifts his stamp, inks it too slowly, and then brings 
it down on the paper. He looks up at me and smiles his weak 
smile. “Congratulations, Mr Harris,” he says. “You are a new 
man.” 

He stands, pushing out a hand. I rise and take it. Nothing 
has changed. The office is the same. I am still here. 

What did I expect? I was so desperate to believe the story 
of a madman. But there is no forgiveness in fantasies. | bite 
down on my lip. 

The madman from the underground is waiting outside. Fury 
surges in me like a beast beneath my skin. I grab him by the 
throat and slam him against the wall. 

“Where the hell is this Finisterre? Where is Corazon de la 
Revolucién? Where is Jorge?” 

He swallows beneath my tight fingers. “Did you change 
your name?” 

I don’t loosen my grip. “Yes.” 
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“To what?” 

“Evan Harris,” I say. 

“And what happened to Thomas Carlyle?” 

I let him fall. He is mad. I should blame myself for my stu- 
pidity, not him. “I am Thomas Carlyle. I am here.” 

He looks up at me. “No. Evan Harris is here. Thomas Carlyle 
is in Finisterre. Just as when your Corazon de la Revolucién 
had its name changed to San Lorenzo, San Lorenzo stayed 
in this world and Corazon de la Revolucion went to Finisterre. 
It’s the way it works.” 

My anger fades as he speaks. Softly, I say, “You said you 
lost your Jennifer but you got her back. So where is she?” 

He smiles. “In Finisterre, with me.” 

“And,” I say, almost too quiet for even me to hear, “what 
use is that?” 

“Tell me,” he says, “how do you feel?” 

His words are soft, but they stop me. I have been so engros- 
sed with my anger that I have not looked at the wound inside 
me. Now I do. 

The hole is filled, the wound healed. I feel good. I feel happy. 
He is right. I no longer miss Jorge. I smile. 

Somewhere, I know, I am out there, with Jorge. We are 
singing songs by the river. Our skin is brushing, touching, 
pressing... 

On the way home on the underground, I see a man slumped 
in his seat, eyes pressed closed, the familiar misery of loss as 
strong as a fluorescent light around him. I sit opposite him, 
leaning forward, and wait for his eyes to open. 
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ALAN WALL: FATHOMING THE RIDDLE 


Debatable lands and 
liminal zones figure heavily 
in Alan Wall’s life and work. 
His recent appointment to 
a fellowship on the 
Warwick University Writing 
Programme has brought 
the pleasure and challenge 
of commuting between the 
‘literary’ and ‘scientific’ 
margins of C.P. Snow’s two 
cultures; he and his family 
have moved from London 
to the Welsh borders; and 
then there are the books. 


Wall's oeuvre has been 
praised by a diverse and 
distinguished company of 
commentators, including 
Michael Moorcock, writer 
and academic Terry 
Eagleton, poet and critic 
Anne Stevenson and the 
late historian Roy Porter. 
His stories scout the 
frontiers between art and 
profit, the quotidian and 
the numinous, genius and 
madness, intellect and 
emotion, historical fact and 
its interpretation, symbols 
and their referents and - 
the focus of his latest novel, 
China - corporate power 
and its victims. 


By Andrew Hedgecock 


Alan Wall is an open and generous writer 
and talking to him is an enriching experi- 
ence. Our conversation covered his passion 
for Bob Dylan, growing up in Yorkshire (an 
experience common to both of us), com- 
parative mythology, the psychoanalytical 
school, neural network models of mental 
processes, US foreign policy, the conflict 
between high and low art and the anarchist 
critique of late capitalism. His enthusiasm 
for writing and music is boundless: my ‘must 
read’ and ‘must listen’ lists have undergone 
alarming and potentially uneconomical 
growth spurts. And having heard a demo 
tape, one musician I’d like to hear more of 
is the accomplished singer, songwriter and 
guitarist Alan Wall. Music is important to 
Wall - he sees it as a significant force in 
his writing: “My love of intensity probably 
stems from my devotion to song and poetry. 
It’s this intensity that some people like in 
my books and others don’t.” The notion of 
the intensity of song is explored at some 
length in Wall’s latest novel, China (Secker 
& Warburg, April 15th 2003, £10.99). 
Wall is a serious man, but certainly not 
an earnest one. During several of our ex- 
tensive follow-up conversations (we are 
both dreading our phone bills) he had me 
in stitches with his throwaway gags, scurri- 
lous anecdotes and his repertoire of imper- 
sonations - clearly having sacrificed an alter- 
native career as an accomplished character 
actor. I’ve seldom heard a more accurate ren- 
dition of the late Lord Jenkins of Hillhead. 


Ariadne’s Bobbin 

There are ominous secrets and quests for 
hidden knowledge at the heart of Wall’s first 
four novels: his protagonists undertake ob- 
sessive - and sometimes self-destructive - 
explorations of literary enigmas, metaphy- 
sical mysteries, tangled family histories and 
the murkier reaches of the psyche. I begin 
my conversation with Wall by asking what 
he sees as the link between mystery as a 
facet of storytelling and mystery as an as- 
pect of the human condition. 

“It’s the notion of that bobbin of Ariadne’s, 
that thread that leads you through the dark- 
ness to your goal, and back out again: a lot 
of the curious appeal of writing lies in the 
way it plays with mystery and holds the truth 
away from you. It’s there in Oedipus Rex; 
it’s even there in epic theatre: plays like Gali- 
leo remain dramatic in the old-fashioned 
sense, in spite of Brecht’s protestation that 
the process is an infantile bourgeois ploy. 
I was watching Day of the Jackal on the box 
the other night: you know General de Gaulle 
will survive, but will the Edward Fox charac- 
ter escape - and how many people will he 
kill en route? There is enough withheld to 
pull you into the darkness of the plot, and 
have you fumbling around. And, for me, the 
labyrinth is a good metaphor for the process. 

“Then we have Copernicus, Marx, Freud 
and Darwin - they all have one thing in 


common: they tell us ‘it isn’t so’; the evi- 
dence of our eyes, heart and common sense 
are not to be trusted; there is a darker narra- 
tive hidden inside the extant one. The sun 
doesn’t rise; social relations are not auto- 
matically just; the desires of the heart are 
as bent as corkscrews; there is more of nature 
in us than we might like. All of these narra- 
tives had great currency over the last cen- 
tury, and I do think part of their attraction 
is the way they tell their story - the way 
they offer to unlock, decode, de-encrypt the 
reality presented to us. We are offered a gno- 
sis. All narrative is an apocalypse in the sense 
of uncovering. We like to be led through a 
labyrinth by a slender thread.” 

But the exhilaration of a journey into the 
labyrinth depends, in part, on the risk of 
being engulfed in its darkness. And several 
of Wall’s characters undertake their quests 
for illumination at great personal cost. 

In Wall’s first novel, Bless the Thief, Tom 
Lynch’s search for the truth about his parent- 
age and his dealings with the secretive Dela- 
quay Society draw him into a spiral of drink, 
drugs, obsession and prostitution. 

Silent Conversations is the story of Jack 
Goodrich - a copywriter fascinated by the 
myth of Ishtar, Sumerian goddess of sex and 
battle - whose retreat into exoticism jeo- 
pardises his chance of a more ordered life 
with a woman he’s coming to love. 

The interfusing of contemporary and 
historical narratives in The Lightning Cage 
brings Christopher Bayliss, whose disillu- 
sion with academia and the Catholic Church 
has taken him into the world of commerce 
and its trappings, into collision with 18th 
century poet, Richard Pelham. Bayliss’s re- 
search into Pelham’s tightrope walk be- 
tween madness and genius takes him to the 
brink of isolation, financial ruin and psy- 
chological desolation. 

The School of Night melds a relentlessly 
gripping narrative with exuberant symbol- 
ism and erudite speculation on alchemy, 
epistemology and psychoanalysis. Sean 
Tallow’s twin obsessions with the arcane 
transactions of an Elizabethan secret society 
and the true identity of the writer of the 
plays attributed to Shakespeare lead him 
towards a life of crime. 

l ask Wall if he believes these voyages of 
discovery to be inevitably damaging. 

“T’ve always thought so; the notion of the 
damage - psychic and physical - caused 
by the getting of wisdom goes back to the 
story of Ulysses; then there’s Bob Dylan, an 
artist who has made one of the great shama- 
nistic journeys. There are some wonderful 
lines in Dylan’s ‘Where Are You Tonight’: 
‘The truth was obscure, too profound and 
too pure, to live it you had to explode’.” 

So does he see his damaged seekers after 
illumination as contemporary, urban sha- 
mans? 

“No, I saw them as people who have to 
transgress because the world in which they 
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are contained is too limiting: the psychic cost 
of staying in that world would be too great. 
They are no more able to resist the urge to 
transgress than Eve was able to resist the 
apple. They do destructive things to them- 
selves and other people, but there is always 
a discovery. It’s for the reader to decide 
whether the discovery is worth its cost. 

“But failure to seek the truth is costly too: 
the unwillingness or inability to face up to 
it often brings grief and pain in my stories. 
In The School of Night Sean fails to ask a 
simple question early in the narrative, and 
there’s an awfully long curve back to the 
truth - by which time he’s taken some 
terrible risks that could have been avoided. 
The willingness to assume and presume on 
the basis of inductive reasoning is a com- 
mon human trait: we tend to focus on one 
bit of evidence and forget the truth could 
lie somewhere else entirely. It reminds me 
of Bertrand Russell’s ‘inductivist chicken’: 
every time the chicken is fed confirms its 
belief that it will be fed tomorrow, until the 
day the farmer wrings its neck. A number 
of my characters have to unlearn their false 
knowledge and learn how to think. In the 
case of Jack in Silent Conversations, that 
involves learning to live with the quotidian 
- to value his friends, his unborn child and 
the woman he’s becoming close to.” 

If learning to live with the quotidian and 
its demands is a key theme in Wall’s work, 
so too is our longing to escape it. 

“T envy the blazing splendour of Blake, 
aman who can die singing. So much of life 
is anxiety and failure and money-troubles, 
and I often feel that we were built for better 
things. I think there’s a lot of truth in Thor- 
eau’s declaration that ‘most men lead lives 
of quiet desperation’. The numinous beck- 
ons because of its intensity. We don’t want 
to live lives of quiet desperation - it’s too 
disappointing. We deserve better.” 

The numinous haunts Wall’s novels as 
a flickering presence and materialises more 
overtly in his shorter fiction. His reflections 
on the role of myth in his stories frequently 
return to the work of Freud and the psycho- 
analytical school. 

“In modern terms, the monster in the 
cave, the dragon at the bottom of the pond 
and the bellowing half-man half-bull are all 
symbols of the violent psychodramas going 
on inside us. The complete internalisation 
of these figures is relatively recent — we’re 
talking about the last few hundred years - 
and they seem to be just as real as they were 
for so-called primitive people. The uncons- 
cious isn’t just some form of psychic dustbin. 
When Evelyn Waugh went off on the journey 
that led to the writing of The Ordeal of Gilbert 
Pinfold, he suffered attacks and hallucina- 
tions he was convinced were demonic for- 
ces. When he got back home they changed 
his medication and the hallucinations stop- 
ped - but that didn’t make them unreal. I’ve 
always liked Blake’s remark that Dante’s In- 


ferno is real not despite but because it was 
imagined. In imagining something, we’re 
creating something fully fleshed in the mind, 
something we have already confronted and 
acknowledged the reality of.” 

Wall then launches into a theme close to 
the heart of anumber of writers interviewed 
by TTA in the last couple of years: the domi- 
nation of human affairs by the tools, tech- 
niques and philosophies of scientific reduc- 
tionism. 

“T don’t believe we have all the answers. 
I find the dogmatic certainty of someone like 
Richard Dawkins repugnant. The visionary 
at least hints at the possibility of all that 
we're so often missing: it’s all part of the 
life of the spirit.” 

I ask him to reflect on the current reinvigo- 
ration of a variety of artistic forms though 


a shift towards visionary frames of reference. 

“Tt had to happen, it’s rather like the Pre- 
Raphaelites emerging in the age of utilitari- 
anism. The levelling technocratic mythos 
is spiritless — it voids the soul. It’s like the 
return to acoustic music or Peter Brook’s 
reversion to a notion of the empty space - it 
gets back to what’s essential. Beckett used 
to distinguish between writers and people 
whose writings were ‘just talk’. There’s an 
awful lot of talk around. 

“A friend of mine used to try to goad me 
if I ever tried to talk about matters of the 
spirit by saying I don’t know what you’re 
getting wound up about, you’re nothing but 
a set of biochemical reactions anyway. Then 
I used to say, if that’s true fine, because the 
spiritual things I’m trying to talk to you about 
are every bit as real as the knife I’m about 
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to stab through your hand. I reckon if you 
could push Dawkins far enough into a cor- 
ner he’d concede in some strange way that 
if reality is dictated by the smallest unit of 
psychic activity that we can detect materi- 
ally, then the spiritual world must surely 
be just as real as the material one. Other- 
wise, where did the data come from?” 

Wall laughs: “Right, that’s sorted Dawkins 
out, are you going to phone and tell him the 
game’s up or shall I?” 


The Visitation of the Strange 

Wall’s short stories are tremendously var- 
ied in their spatial and temporal settings, 
their forms and their concerns. The themes 
tackled in his well-received collection Rich- 
ard Dadd in Bedlam - featuring the playful 
but unsettling novella ‘A to Z’, a bleak ludic 
thriller with overtones of Borges - include 
the redemptive energies of art, the link be- 
tween madness and genius, the depreda- 
tions of age and, inevitably, the impulse to 
transgress. One of the book’s most haunting 
pieces, ‘Intelligent Terminal’, is set in a ruin- 
ed capitalist dystopia, where decent citizens 
avoid disapproved zones of their city and 
eschew ‘disallowed’ categories of thought 
and language (such as ageing, death, cons- 
cience and suffering). 

This represents a recurring thematic con- 
cern in Wall’s shorter pieces. He is fascinated 
by the aspects of human behaviour that fo- 
ment resistance to the life-negating aspects 
of the way we live - authoritarian politics, 
unexamined lifestyles, ‘happy clappy’ con- 
formity and the sacrifice of human artistry 
and judgement on the altar of technological 
progress. In opposition to these creeping 
tyrannies, Wall musters a guerrilla force of 
life-affirming messiness, derisive laughter, 
obsessive biblomania, eccentricity and - 
curiously - melancholia: aspects of human 
experience that resist commodification. 

Two potent stories focusing on the liber- 
ating power of dreams and the unconsci- 
ous, ‘The Oneiros Deletions’ (online at 
www.zingmagazine.com/zing4/antoni/ 
wall.html) and ‘The Legality of Dreams’ 
(published in this issue of TTA) spring from 
these preoccupations. 

“I’m interested in what the mind can 
achieve when released from its conscious 
constraints. Eliot explained the writing of 
the disintegrative, fragmented and extra- 
ordinarily vivid The Waste Land in terms of 
the breakdown he suffered. And then there 
are the various artists and writers who have 
experimented with LSD. Dreams are the re- 
lease of mental processes from the condition 
of slavery. In modern life we forfeit a great 
deal to live as we do. We have barely started 
to make sense of our psychic processes and 
yet we are whizzing around at thousands of 
miles per hour, governing the world - the 
lords and masters of creation. Dreams are 
the psychic yelps against the insanity of the 
life we lead. What intrigues me is that they 
seem like crazy experiences, and yet they 
protest against the craziness of our lives. 


Dreams have something in common with 
the fantastic as a literary form: they bring 
about the visitation of the strange - the ‘de- 
familiarisation’ that the Russian formalists 
speak about. The device of strangeness, of 
exoticism, either internal or external, allows 
for a foreign reading of the familiar. So we 
see the world anew - see it, to borrow an- 
other idea from William Blake, through our 
eyes instead of with them.” 

Wall contemplates and catalogues other 
aspects of life that celebrate dissonance and 
refuse to be cowed by authority. 

“Humour is subversive: like psychoana- 
lysis, it charts the distance between what 
people say and what they mean. Bibliophilia 
is another - the more people tell me books 
are on the way out the more I become ob- 
sessed by them. This relates to the myth of 
progress, the notion that everything is get- 
ting better and better: people haven’t really 
improved on books - or another obsession 
of mine - guitars. In The Oneiros Deletions, 
a guy gets his hands on real books (not digi- 
tal translations) and feels like he’s become 
rooted in history: old-fashioned books as dis- 
carded and illegal material. A serious biblio- 
mane is seriously close to lunacy, but an 
obsession with books is an obsession with 
history. I can’t remember whether it was 
Mencken or Logan Pearsall Smith who said, 
“Some people say that life’s the thing - but 
I prefer reading.’ I’d go a long way with that. 
If you’re an obsessive writer, a revenant 
through dark and occluded themes, you’re 
not always the easiest person in the world 
to get along with. 

“T like the Internet and the way you can 
locate all kinds of bizarre, lost material - 
such as song lyrics for example - but I hate 
the homogenising effect of it. I love the tech- 
nically less valuable books with inscriptions: 
‘To Auntie May from your loving nephew 
Derek, Oxford 1955’ Objects that have been 
imprinted by history excite my imagination. 
I love brooding about things that have been 
soiled by history. 

“For some people religion is another re- 
pository of ancient wisdom that will not 
be put in its place by the modern, state- 
controlled patterns of thought. Despair is 
a vital form of resistance too - the refusal 
to accept the power of positive thinking - 
and join the other troops in Washington 
Avenue, marching off to put the world to 
rights. Truly melancholic figures are rebel- 
lious by their very act of melancholy.” 

A number of Wall’s stories explore the 
links between psychological disturbance 
and creativity. Does he see mental stability 
at the opposite pole of a psychological con- 
struct to creativity and sensitivity? And is 
he suggesting that mental disturbance is 
a prerequisite for artistic innovation? 

“No, artists don’t have to be going nuts, 
but they often are. Beethoven is an interest- 
ing figure here. He wasn’t mad, was he, but 
he simply didn’t fit into the required slot 
- he was ‘difficult’. The demands of art 
couldn’t be squared with the normal require- 


ments of civility. He didn’t even notice the 
smell of the faeces in the chamberpot under 
his piano. I think what we're talking about 
here is focus. His focus was so entirely on 
that string quartet that the rest simply didn’t 
matter. Who but a cretin would have wished 
to bring him back from there? I suspect that 
Richard Dawkins might have sectioned him. 
He’s a policeman of the spirit and, unfortu- 
nately, he’s not alone. 

“The brooding Hamlet will not face the 
bright new tomorrow and so his mental 
state becomes a threat to the political state. 
Unhappy, solitary melancholics are a threat 
to authoritarians of the right or left - these 
people want to see the gleaming eyes and 
teeth and smiles.” 

And here Wall touches on a subject close 
to my heart. Over the years my work as a 
researcher has occasionally taken me into 
the soulless looking glass world of ‘manage- 
ment development’ - a world mired in the 
mindset and lexicon of management con- 
sultants and life coaches. I describe an after- 
noon’s ear bashing from a HR manager who 
lamented the lack of ‘visioning skills’ within 
her department and stated that with the nec- 
essary commitment to the concept of enter- 
prise anyone could achieve any goal in life. 
The tyranny of positive thinking - a condi- 
tion unlikely to afflict the people of Mozam- 
bique and Somalia. She finished her pero- 
ration with the following declaration: “Pas- 
sion is the new ‘new’.” 

Wall sniggers. “A neophiliac worthy of 
Private Eye! That is so perfectly banal it’s 
wonderful. If passion is the new ‘new’, in 
my stories, bibliography, melancholy and 
religion are the old ‘old’, desperately clung 
on to by those who don’t want to be shaped 
into the new ‘new’. I remember the craze 
for EST therapy in the 1970s: you’d go to 
a party and there would be an EST victim 
gleaming at you, beaming positivity, eyes 
auditioning for the next Art Garfunkle song. 
I used to avoid these people like the bloody 
plague, but they had a strange knack of 
tracking down the contrary melancholic. . . 

“Look at Tony Blair’s eyes - bright, manic, 
intense - positively late Thatcherite. Here’s 
a guy who is going to scrub evil from the 
face of the globe. Bush and company are 
warmongers with bank accounts coated in 
viscous black liquid - warmongers who 
wouldn't, of course, contemplate going to 
war themselves. But Blair is also a danger- 
ous figure - a simple-minded millenarian.” 


The Man Behind the Curtain 

The resonance and atmosphere of Wall’s 
stories is heightened by their vividly rend- 
ered locations. He sees the places that mean 
a lot to him - London and West Yorkshire 
most notably - as palimpsests: documents 
written and overwritten by history from 
which, with a diligent enough reading, we 
can extract meaning. 

“Thave a strong sense of place, of the spirit 
of place, the genius loci. There’s a wonder- 
ful poem by David Jones called ‘The Tutelar 
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of the Place’, which conveys the idea of the 
sacredness of a particular locality. There is 
a cosmopolitanism of the eye that is to be 
deprecated: ‘been there, done that’. The 
proper study of place forces you to divest 
yourself of your questions, providing you 
with a new set that you’d never have thought 
of yourself. People have a lifetime dialogue 
with their surroundings, as much as with 
their parents or lovers or colleagues. 

“The West Riding of Yorkshire sank irre- 
trievably into my mind, like a drowned coal 
seam. It was my world for the most import- 
ant years of my life, so I would have needed 
to suffer total sensory deprivation for it not 
to have gone into the soul. I saw the end of 
steam, watched the great mills dying one 
by one. I don’t sentimentalise those times, 
but there were working-class values in those 
communities that I do not think have been 
replaced by anything better. We’re back with 
the myth of progress: they have modernised 
the place into West Yorkshire. Why? Who 
gains by such a shredding of the traditions 
of particularity and place? 

“I’m out of London now of course, but 
I'll carry it around inside me as I do York- 
shire. There are a lot of outsiders in London 
- it’s a foreigner’s city. I couldn’t make any 
sense of the place when I first got there, 
couldn’t understand it - too big, too com- 
plex, too crowded, too rich, too poor. I still 
feel a certain amount of all that; the place 
still baffles me, but it baffles me in a mag- 
nificent way. I can be baffled by a fountain 
pen, so I’d need a hundred lifetimes to even 
begin to make any sense of London. The 
city is an infinite source of wonder and in- 
formation like the Shakespeare texts: you'll 
get out of it whatever you're seeking. It was 
reading Michael Moorcock’s Mother Lon- 
don that first brought home to me how you 
could portray the city as a labyrinth - both 
somewhere to hide and to discover yourself. 
If you manage to emerge from the labyrinth 
you'll be someone different to the person 
who went in. If there’s reincarnation and 
they allow for amoeboid splitting, I’ll come 
back next time as Moorcock, lain Sinclair 
and Peter Ackroyd. That should make it a 
bit easier.” 

Wall has been an outsider on a couple of 
occasions in his life: there was the move to 
London he has described, and his experience 
as a young working class Yorkshireman read- 
ing English at Pembroke College Oxford in 
the 1970s. I ask to what extent these experi- 
ences fuelled the interest in closed groups 
such as The School of Night and the Dela- 
quay Society in Bless the Thief. 

“Not at all! I think it starts earlier than 
that, with being a catholic of Irish immig- 
rant stock in the North of England. I do re- 
member feeling odd, alien, but also with 
the feeling that those finding me odd and 
alien were themselves odd and alien. The 
almost weekly act of confession, whispering 
the darkest secrets of your soul to a name- 
less man on the other side of a curtain, is 
what inculcates a sense of the importance 


of secrets. Being trained in the Roman Catho- 
lic requirement from the age of seven does 
have a strange effect on your psyche. And 
the need to confront the darkest things about 
myself has affected my writing: without a 
frequent confrontation with yourself there 
can be no absolution. This ties up with my 
psychological obsession with the descent 
to hell and the re-ascent it makes possible. 

“I am intrigued by secret societies, but 
I’m not quite sure why. I suppose I began 
to realise that the whole business of Maso- 
nic lore, the things that intrigue people about 
secret crafts and societies, are reproduced 
within our own lives all the time. Marxist 
groups are secret societies and Freud saw 
the psychoanalytical school in a similar way 
— even to the point of giving each of the ori- 
ginal members a ring. All very Wagnerian. 
Friendships have something of the secret 
society about them, don’t they? The minute 
you say to someone I going to tell you some- 
thing but it’s terribly important that no one 
else finds out, you’re inaugurating an in- 
formal secret society. Secrecy is a way of 
making experience valuable: people love 
it because it gives value to experience and 
makes you feel important. If you don’t have 
to keep anything a secret at all, you’re either 
a saint or a very, very boring human being 
to whom nothing much happens.“ 


The Mystery of Money 

Wall’s latest novel China is a tangled, 
tragic but triumphantly redemptive tale of 
art, money, history, the decline of industry 
in the Midlands, globalisation, terrorism and 
the new anarchism. It tells the story of Digby 
Wilton, elderly scion of an English porcelain 
dynasty; and his son Theo, a reckless, self- 
destructive but talented jazz trumpeter who 
retreats from life and the sweep of history 
into music, booze and serial philandering. 
Digby’s contemplation of the fall of his fam- 
ily fortunes and his troubled relationship 
with Theo, lead to compelling reflections 
on the history of the twentieth century, the 
essential contribution of art to life and the 
corroding effect of money. Digby’s friend- 
ship with sixties film icon Daisy Gresham 
exposes him to an anarchist critique of capi- 
talist society authored by the international 
activist Howard, Daisy’s elusive son. 

In addition to China, Wall has also written 
Dealer - an as yet unpublished 43000-word 
novel tackling the cultural hegemony and 
coercive power of money. Like China, it asks 
us to consider the relationship between a 
nation’s soul and its wallet. Wall is currently 
researching material for White Ivory - a dy- 
nastic tale about the British Empire and its 
discontents. There’s a lot of anger in Wall’s 
earlier novels, but I suggest his recent work 
is more directly political. 

“Political issues have always informed my 
work, but in quirky and unstraightforward 
ways. It has my usual stuff about the soul 
of man under capitalism, but also tackles 
my more recent obsession with corporate 
power and that labyrinth of uncomputable 
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riches, money - what it means and how it 
dictates so much of our lives. So often the 
politics is merely the icing on the cake. We 
are controlled by people whose deviousness 
and self-serving manipulations would put 
people away for years in any other walk of 
life. Look at what happened with the Mar- 
coni investors: the maniacs who destroyed 
so many people’s lives walk away from it 
with millions in their pockets — pockets that 
were already bulging with millions in the 
first place. The mystery of money.” 

So does Wall feel the pursuit of financial 
security and artistic integrity are incompat- 
ible; and to what extent does he feel money 
is corrupting artistic endeavours in general? 

“You might restate the question the other 
way round: ‘to what extent can one ever 
pursue one’s spiritual needs when tormen- 
ted by financial anxiety?’ I’m the sole source 
of income for a family of five and the default 
setting of my mind is anxiety. I wish it 
weren't, but it is. Spiritually, it would have 
to be said, this doesn’t help. I wish I could 
live by that gospel-proffer ‘Have no care for 
the morrow’, but I’m always afraid I might 
find myself writing alongside Jeffrey Archer. 
Does money corrupt literature? It hasn’t been 
corrupting any of my literature, I can tell you! 

“Tf [looked at anything with growing inter- 
est in China it was the anarchist critique of 
a society of spectacle behind which stands 
a corporate world of finance and expropri- 
ation. Globalisation is the esperanto of mon- 
ey - big money. I think the political lexicon 
has to be re-thought to become effective for 
the disenfranchised, and I feel as though 
we ve barely started. Politicians of the left, 
right or even the centre will seize more pow- 
er if you let them: present government is 
proving that with an alarming insouciance 
through its support for US foreign policy.” 

I end by asking Wall what departures we 
can expect to see in his next few books. 

“God knows - every book starts from no- 
where. W.S. Graham said in one of his letters 
that one would have thought after a decade 
of writing poems that he might have learnt 
something of how to do it, but it never felt 
like that. He had to start every poem from 
somewhere new. I think it’s that absence 
of slickness that makes Graham’s work so 
telling. 

“Tf the sign says TURN RIGHT, you Can count 
on my turning left. I think I probably annoy 
myself so much that it seems a shame not 
to share the experience with others. I am 
what they used to call in the Yorkshire of 
my youth ‘a contrary bugger’. I keep trying 
to surprise myself. All my writing is an at- 
tempt to outrun my own preconceptions.” 

In the final chapter of China, there’s a 
train of thought from Digby Wilton that sums 
up Alan Wall’s approach to storytelling: “His- 
tory as palimpsest then, the good script over 
the bad, hell forever erased by the signature 
of paradise, the mysterious language of re- 
demption covering the curses of the damned 
with hallelujahs. It was all a question of fath- 
oming the riddle.’ 
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ome say the trouble started back in 1900 when a 
man called Sigmund Freud published a book called 
The Interpretation of Dreams. | say it started when 
Joseph peered for a moment longer than was 
necessary into the head of the Pharaoh. The 
problem is those who’ll pursue you even into the 
rat-hole of your own darkness for the sake of a 
meaning. The problem is the State and each lucid premoni- 
tion of its downfall. The problem is that these days desire 
has nowhere left to run - they keep the searchlights on it all 
night, and like a dog on a football pitch it’s grown blinded in 
the glare. 

My dreams are classified Progressive Disorder Class 2 and 
have been since the time I was five. I’ve been under surveil- 
lance ever since I could spell the word sleep. When I close 
my eyes they switch on their machines. This is my work: I 
dream so that scientists should not be plagued by a drought 
of images. 

The electrodes on my head and the metal-casings round 
my wrists made me cry when I was little. Often I’d wet the 
bed. This was data too. It all had to be recorded, the hybrid 
creatures howling in my skull and the urine-soaked sheets. 
Data. How I hated that word. The whole of my childhood 
translated into data. As I grew bigger I stopped wetting the 
bed but everything else stayed much the same. And then the 
future started heading back towards us. That’s when they 
changed the laws. That’s when all dreamers above Class 5 
were put into solitary. That’s when everything I’m about to 
tell you became illegal. 


They’d all talked relativity and Einstein so long no one really 
paid any attention. It was just theory, it didn’t scratch anyone’s 
skin. Then the UFOs started appearing with such regularity 
that even the military and the government couldn’t deny them 
any more. They moved in great stately arcs across the sky, with 
a velocity and force known to no earthly craft. People sat out 
in silence deep into the night to watch these light-shows. They 
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came closer and closer until they were close enough to photo- 
graph with big lenses, and what did we see then? Ourselves, 
that’s all. The photographer saw his own face gazing serenely 
out from an elliptical window. Each night another batch of 
watchers saw themselves being watched by their own faces 
up there in the heavens. 

Some of the scientists had predicted it - but only as a possi- 
bility. That we might one day learn how to manipulate the 
little wrinkles in the universe and make a trip through them, 
disappear through tiny holes in the space-time continuum and 
come out at another aeon. And what would we be most curious 
about if we could do that? Surely the past from which we’d 
come, our antecedent neighbourhoods of time, the pools of 
chronology our memories still dripped with. Up there we seem- 
ed so composed, so sure of ourselves. It took a few months 
before the fears began. 

People all saw themselves as almost identical to the way 
we were right now. Maybe a year greyer, fatter or thinner, but 
no more. How come we weren’t older if we were coming back 
from the future? The only explanation was that something was 
going to catapult us out of time soon; some great catastrophe 
was about to hurl us from the clock-towers. What could it be? 

I first saw my future face one autumn evening, looking down 
so meditatively on my other self in its imprisonment here - 
my Siamese twin come back through the wake of time to re- 
unite us. I saw the sweet calm in my own eyes and knew my 
head was no longer filled with terrors. The next night every 
professional dreamer in the land was visited by his future self. 
That’s when we were all put into confinement and classified. 
That’s when the policemen came to live next door to our hos- 
pital rooms. 

The problem was that our future selves weren’t giving away 
any answers, or if they were, no one could understand them. 
We understood them in our silent way but we had all given 
up interpretation and analysis after those activities had fallen 
into the hands of the functionaries. Our future selves were bom- 
barded with questions through pre-aligned cortex channels, 
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but they spoke in parables and legends and the state and the 
police grew more frantic and more angry with each reply. 

“Does the world end?” the directive would megaphone 
through the dreamer’s dark, and the bilocated spectre of our 
future would speak with great deliberation and gentleness, 
like a man speaking to a young child. 

“The world passeth away and the lusts thereof. Perhaps we 
might examine the word world? It doesn’t mean planet does 
it? The sun is part of your world, the moon too, and the stars. 
And time? Is time not part of the world? For if so, in the ful- 
filment of itself time makes the world real, brings it to term, 
even if one planet should have to be evacuated.” 

“What planet is to be evacuated?” screamed the interrogatory 
voices, shaking every fibre of my mind. It is impossible to 
express how exhausting these occupation voicings are - it’s 
like having your body smashed repeatedly against a wall. 

Calmly, gently, the flicker of my own futurity would continue 
talking: “Imagine a man has lived all his life on one small 
island. All his life on an island without the concept boat. Or 
for that matter without the concept island. Or even the con- 
cept sea. Such a man worships gods of many forces and what 
we might call a journey he fears must be death. The fishes 
that come from the sea are portents and so are the stars that 
sprinkle the sky. Imagine one day a meteor should land in the 
fishing-nets of such aman... ” 

“Are we threatened with a meteor?” shouted the loudspeak- 
ers they’d wired through my dreams. 

“No,” the voice said calmly. “No, you are only threatened 
with a net whose gaps are larger than the creatures moving 
through them.” 

After the adrenalin-injected waking, I would be questioned 
closely. Did I understand the statements? Could I decode my 
other self? After all, it was only time that separated us, not 
warfare or sex or genetics. They never believed us when we 
said that we thought nothing, nothing at all, as our future 
spoke. In those moments we were blissed into tranquillity, 
drenched with self-identity, at one even with the penitential 


acts of our own atonement. It was of course our laughter, our 
shy hiccuping whispering laughter, that made them beat us. 


Each night this punishment continued. Dreamers were crack- 
ing. Though we couldn’t meet, we spoke on screens and con- 
soles. Some couldn’t take these endless broadcasts through 
the shells of themselves, then the interrogations afterwards. 
We were the only ones who could talk to the future, you see, 
but we had nothing to say. They had tried directing signals at 
the craft, but there was no response. Our future selves had cho- 
sen to enter us only through the little doorways of our dreams. 

What alarmed the government officials most was that none 
of them could ever see their own face in any of the visitations. 
One by one people caught a glimpse of themselves translated 
forwards and they sighed with relief, but no one ever saw 
anyone from the government up there, and the people at the 
top of the pile started to draw their own conclusions. The broad- 
cast sweeps grew louder and more brutish, the questionings 
afterwards even nastier. Still our futures talked back gently, 
full of sweet reason: “Is there a conspiracy?” 

“There always has been, wherever the spirits have gathered. 
Those who come together in communion as wind blows the 
ashes of time back and forth before the mountain. There is no 
cause to fear exits and entrances. From where we stand the 
doors revolve.” 

Cryptographers and computer programmers were conscrip- 
ted to try to decipher the statements and of course we were 
interviewed by them, but the matter was hopeless. Each time 
we were united again with our own face from on ahead (even 
amidst all this babel and violence) we grew in strength and 
silence. Those who had not broken in the first stages became 
unbreakable. Some died through excessive beating, but they 
did not break. 

Then it all stopped. The craft disappeared from the sky, the 
faces and voices in our dreams vanished. The men and machines 
stood around idle, with no one left to shout at or record. 

After a few months the policemen and attendants began to 
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thin out, the machinery of scanners and monitors was dismant- 
led and removed. Ward by ward they were moving out. I could 
hear the vans turning up outside to collect the equipment. Noth- 
ing was ever said about it. Then one day there was silence. I 
was left in my room alone. It was all bare now, voided of all 
equipment. Even the lady with the food did not arrive. As eve- 
ning started to blow in, I climbed from my bed and walked out 
into the corridor. It was the first time for many years I’d been 
outside that room. 

It was more like a derelict block of offices than a hospital. 
It was after all an old military building. Now some of the win- 
dows were already broken and the curtains blew dirtily in the 
breeze. Bare lightbulbs swung from their sockets. The corridors 
looked endless. Tubular steel chairs had fallen on their sides 
and been left there. This was another sort of dream. This was 
one of their dreams and they had run away from it. 

Around the kitchen area a few of them huddled. They were 
dreamers, you could tell by the shadows in their faces and 
the holes in their eyes when they looked at you. All dreamers’ 
features grow dark, riddled with the vacancies they’re peering 
into. They had found some bread and milk. One of them was 
was rooting through the cupboards. I sat down with them. 
Nobody spoke. We had all given up on language except for 
the words in our heads. Communication with anyone outside 
had long since become mere punishment for us. Someone man- 
aged to make coffee. As night fell we sat in silence, each one 
fixed inside himself as though locked in a cell. 

The next day the bad weather came back. The weather ex- 
perts had said was a freak when it happened the first time, 
and the second and third time too. Now they just said it was 
the weather and announced collection-points for the sandbags. 
I had been outside by then. I’d never realised how big the place 
was. Acres and acres of brick walls and corrugated roofs. All 
deserted. They’d gone, that was for sure, and it didn’t look 
as if they’d be coming back. Twenty-foot barbed wire fences 
surrounded the site. At each entrance hung the signs, their 
paintwork already blistering: DREAM PROCESSING: ALL NON-AUTHORISED 


COMMUNICATION STRICTLY ILLEGAL. There was no sign of any life in 
the surrounding wasteland except now and then a rat scratch- 
ing about amidst the refuse. 

One of the dreamers had managed to reconnect a television 
set. We all sat before it as the images rolled. The shores were 
being lashed with great ferocity by high waves. Commentators 
shouted out statistics above the thrashing of the wind. We saw 
the landslides into the sea, the hotels tumbling over cliffs, the 
bridges falling. The great faces of Big Ben lying on the ground 
in Westminster made it seem as though time itself had finally 
stopped. Then the lights started appearing. We gripped our 
metal coffee pots and leant forward. The commentators were 
shouting again: a renewal of the visitations, they said. Perhaps 
we were to be given assistance. Our visitors were heading back 
towards us from their unidentified world. We were heading 
back towards ourselves out of where it was we had gone. 

The dreamer in the brown jacket had found a residual drug 
supply at the old dispensary two corridors down. We all fol- 
lowed him. He doled out four tablets of Climene each and we 
kissed each other slowly on the cheek. Then each of us made 
his way back to his original room and lay down as sleep began 
to unravel us. 

I couldn’t remember a time when I had slept without them 
all about me, throwing switches, shouting commands. I felt al- 
most lonely. Then the blur of consciousness evaporated and 
what seemed at first a tiny distant star burned brighter and 
brighter and bigger and bigger until he passed right into me, 
I passed right into myself. There was a sigh of self-completion 
as the body started smiling. 

“Don’t I know you?” I said. 

“The rest of you. Your rest. The soul time once ripped out of 
you. Are you ready?” 

I said I was and we seemed to run then out of the weather 
and the dark and as we ran I could have sworn the earth spun 
faster under our feet, as though our own movement upon it 
dictated the speed of its revolutions. Then we lifted off. I’m 
assuming there’ll be no need to return. 
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K. THERE IS SOMETHING INSTINCTIVE ABOUT RETURNING, A BASE 
VER GO BACK, BUT I WAS RETURNING: I WAS DRIVEN BY NECESSITY. 


I arrived in Bangkok on a direct flight from London. I left the 
capital immediately on a train bound for the northern city of 
Chiang Mai, dozing fitfully to the rhythmic pulse of the rails, 
the sing-song glockenspiel chatter of my fellow passengers. 
Three hours later the train drew into the town of Khon Khai 
and | alighted. 

The platform was deserted. Sunset lay gaudy acrylic tones 
across a flat horizon. Crickets thrummed their monotonous 
double-notes like faulty electrical appliances. I was back, and 
the sight of the ramshackle town, stark unshielded bulbs illumi- 
nating bamboo kiosks on flimsy stilts, the aroma of barbecued 
rat and chicken, tore the months away from under my feet: 
it might have been 2002 again; I might have arrived in Khon 
Khai for the very first time. 

I made my way to the town’s only hotel, a whitewashed 
hovel with a corrugated tin roof opposite the station. I booked 
aroom for three days, surely long enough to do what I needed 
and be away. 

I showered, changed and left the hotel. I would go first to 
the Café Bar, where Li had worked, and ask for her there. 

“Mistah Grant! Mistah Grant!” a cry sounded behind me. 

I turned, surprised. A wizened old man, bent almost double, 
plucked at my shirt with fingers like mangled cheroots. He 
stared through eyes scummy with a porridge of glaucoma. 

Last year I had thought him blind, so how did he recognise 
me now? After the events of the past few months, Thailand 
frightened me. Its people were savages, in league with elements 
of nature we Westerners had long since outgrown. 

“Christ, it’s...” But I had forgotten the oldster’s name. 

“Mistah P,” he said. “You need anything, Mistah Grant?” 

“Tm looking for Li,” I said. “Is she still in town?” 

He peered up, past me, with his ruined eyes. “Li? Li Ketsuwan? 
Mistah Grant, you not hear? Li have accident. Bad accident.” 

“What happened?” Despite myself, I felt my pulse quicken. 

“She found in jungle. Broken back. Never walk again.” 

I stared at him. “Someone attacked her?” 

“No. No attack. Accident.” 

I thanked him and hurried along the busy main street to- 
wards the Café Bar, my height, my colour, turning heads, rais- 
ing smiles and humorous comments. 


In October 1999 I was called to Thailand by Kelvin Anderson 
III, the megalomaniac director of a dozen blockbuster movies 
and three that had won Oscars for Best Film. He was shooting 
my latest script on location in northern Thailand, but wanted 
to see me about certain changes he required in the final scenes. 
I suppose I should have been grateful that he’d consented to 
consult me, rather than rewrite the scenes himself - but I’d 
written a dozen drafts of the screenplay by then and I was 
thoroughly tired of the trite and hackneyed script. However, 
Anderson had money and power. He called, and I came. 

I reworked the scenes with Anderson during the day, and 
at night drank ice-cold Singha beer in the town’s noisiest bar 


with the rest of the cast and crew. 

I recall vividly how I first met Li. 

The script called for some reference to Thai myth or magic, 
and one of the crew, a local, told Anderson that he knew a 
woman who might be able to help us. 

Anderson gave me the task of questioning her. 

Duly, one evening, I was taken by the Thai to a quiet bar 
overlooking the river and introduced to Li Ketsuwan: 

I had expected some old crone - the Thai equivalent of 
Gypsy Lill, hunched over a crystal ball in some curtained booth. 

She was slim, and attractive in that dangerously slender 
way that only Thai woman manage to achieve, combining 
sensuality and an almost anorexic gamin quality. It was impos- 
sible to guess her age. She might have been anything from 
sixteen to forty. 

She listened, glancing at me with massive eyes, while my 
guide told her what I wanted. Then she flicked a tiny, elegant 
hand on a slim wrist, indicating that I should take a seat among 
the locals who were waiting to consult her. 

Amused by her abrupt dismissal, and admiring her for not 
being cowed by an obviously moneyed Westerner, I took a 
seat and watched her at work. 

Perhaps ten locals presented themselves over the course 
of the next hour. She sat behind her table with a fixed expres- 
sion of stony neutrality as she listened to their complaints. 

Sometimes she grabbed their hands, rather roughly, and 
read their palms. Sometimes she looked into their eyes, pulling 
up their lids like a horse-doctor. One old woman talked for a 
long time, at the end of which Li pulled a leather pouch from 
the pocket of her red dress, opened it on the table, and con- 
sulted what lay there. Tiny bones, what looked like the eyeballs 
of small animals, gold symbols, so far as I could make out. 

At the end of every session she would reach out to the 
supplicant, span their forehead with her long fingers, and 
rattle off a rapid-fire burst of incomprehensible Thai. 

At last it was my turn to approach the table. It was late, 
almost midnight. The bar was empty. I looked around for my 
guide. Li interpreted my need. “Is okay, Mistah. You not need 
him. I speak English okay, yes?” 

I smiled. “Great. I’m with the film people.” 

She tilted her head, like a bird. “You the writer-man, no? 
You need see me about last scene. Witch-doctor, only we don’t 
call them witch-doctor. And he wouldn’t cast magic spell like 
you say in film, no!” 

I stared at her. “How do you know that? We haven’t even 
shot the scene.” 

She just shook her head, as if impatient. I wondered later 
if she’d heard about the script from one of the Thais working 
on the set. 

I questioned her, and she told me everything I needed to 
know. She was quick, intelligent, and very, very beautiful. 
When my audience was over, fifteen minutes later, I wanted 
to extend our time together, find some excuse to keep her talk- 
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ing. I said, “That’s great. Would you like a drink? We could - ” 

“Don’t drink. Alcohol bad for me. One hundred baht, Mistah 
Grant.” 

I passed her a handful of soiled notes. “You’re very beauti- 
ful,” I said. I expected some positive response. In London I 
was never wanting for a willing woman. 

Before Thailand, that was. 

She dismissed me with a contemptuous scowl and slipped 
from the bar through a rear exit. 

Later, alone in my hotel room, I could not sleep. I listened 
to a mosquito drone in the darkness and imagined Li’s slim 
body pressed tight to mine. 


I turned off the main street and approached the broad, slow 
river. Moonlight reflected from the water in a quick shimmer 
of cusps and curlicues. 

The Café Bar was still there, raised on stilts beside the 
river. I climbed the rickety wooden steps and stepped into 
the familiar long room, lighted by dirty strip fluorescents 
and occupied by half a dozen dedicated drinkers, tired men 
in shorts and vests drinking brandy from chipped tumblers. 

I half-expected to see her at her usual place at the back of 
the bar, but the table was taken by a gaggle of argumentative 
locals, playing cards. I approached an old woman behind the 
makeshift bar and asked if she spoke English. 

She frowned at me, shot off a round of plosive vowels and 
gestured over my shoulder. When I turned, a thin, rat-faced 
man in his thirties was standing at my elbow and bobbing 
his head. “Ah, Mistah. I speak English. What you want?” 

I ordered two beers. “I’m looking for Li,” I told him. “Li 
Ketsuwan. She used to come here to... ” Words failed me. 
What did she do? Work her magic? Cure the incurable? Fore- 
tell the future? 

He was nodding. “Ah, Li. She no longer work here. Two 
years ago, now, she go.” 

“Does she still live in the town?” 

“Ah, no.” 

“Do you know where I can find her?” 

He turned and fired questions at the card players. A minute 
later he hurried behind the bar and stared at a map of the 
region pinned to the timber wall. He gestured me over. 

With a long fingernail he indicated a town about fifty kilo- 
metres north of Khon Khai. “Li Ketsuwan, she live here now. 
After accident, she go.” 

I took a long pull of my beer and regarded my informant. 
“What happened to Li?” I asked. “What kind of accident did 
she - 2” 

He was shaking his head. “No one know that. Very mystery. 
She go in jungle one day. After that, never walk again.” 

I finished my beer, thanked him, and left the bar. In the 
morning I would take a bus north to the town of Tak Buri. 

I was walking back down the busy main street when I 
thought I saw her - not Li, but Sonia. She was standing beside 
the cart of a street-vendor selling banana fritters, watching 
me. I stopped in my tracks and stared. Sonia was six feet tall 
and platinum blonde, a model and a wannabe movie star. In 
the street crowded with diminutive Thais, she stood out like 
a stork among penguins. 

It was an illusion, of course - like all the others that had 
plagued me for the past year. 

A truck trundled between us, and by the time it had passed 
she was no longer there. 


I met Sonia Bellingham at the party of a fellow script-writer 


in Islington. The place was full of beautiful women, actresses 
and models, and slick young men, posing. I was alone. Since 
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arriving back in London from Thailand a month earlier, my 
luck in the department of casual liaisons had been abysmal. 
At that time I had not worked out that Li might be responsible 
for this. 

My host introduced us. Sonia - a name assumed because 
her real name, Pamela Watson, was that of another actress 
on Equity’s books - was a twenty-five year old drama student, 
RADA trained, all pashmena and pearls, tall and slim and as 
elegant as a ballerina. We seemed to hit it off immediately. 
We chatted for an hour, and I invited her to join me for dinner 
at the Ivy the following night. 

The meal went well. We chatted and laughed, drank expen- 
sive wine, moved onto a club in Soho, and then took a taxi 
back to my place around two. 

I had done the hard work; the rest, I knew from experience, 
would be easy: the first kiss, the first ttemulous touches, the 
firmer grip, the thrust of body against body, the suggestion 
that we should move to the bedroom... 

But she struggled, turned her head away when I tried to 
kiss her. She said, “I’m sorry. It’s me...” 

I said, “I’ll be through here,” indicating the door to the bed- 
room. 

I undressed and climbed into bed, and she appeared at the 
door, sheepish now, and undressed. Still in bra and panties, 
she paused, and I said, “Here, let me.” 

She rolled onto the bed, into my arms. I slipped a hand into 
her panties and kissed her. 

And Sonia retched, then turned away and vomited a stom- 
achful of expensive pdté-de-foie and lamb casserole halfway 
across the bedroom. 

She dressed quickly, apologising all the while, and hurried 
from my apartment, from my life. 

Except, over the course of the next year, I caught brief, almost 
subliminal glimpses of her, though when I looked again she 
was never there. At first I thought she was stalking me, follow- 
ing me around London and later out of town, wherever busi- 
ness took me. Then, however, when I tried to follow her and 
failed, when she disappeared from sight like a wraith, I won- 
dered if I was going mad. 

I had no reason, of course, to suspect that Li was behind 
this peculiar haunting. Why should I? 


In the morning I took a local bus north to Tak Buri. The bus 
was crowded with locals, and was obviously not built for tall 
Westerners: there was little leg room and precious little space 
above my head. It seemed that we stopped every other kilo- 
metre to pick up yet more passengers, and after two hours I 
was all for alighting and taking a taxi the rest of the way. 

At one point, I caught a glimpse of a reed-slim girl walking 
along by the side of the road, and my heart leapt as I thought 
I recognised Li Ketsuwan. 

We rushed past her, and it was not Li, and I sat back and 
tried to relax. Soon I would find her, demand from her an 
explanation. Soon, I hoped, my quest would be at an end. 


I returned to the Café Bar the following night, back in 1999. 
I was both intrigued by Li’s intuition, and beguiled by her 
beauty. It was an allure quite unlike that of other women I 
had known. There was something raw and animalistic in her 
manner. I fantasised that she might posses a complimentary 
sexual power, and was determined to experience it. 

She saw only four locals that night, and I soon had an audi- 
ence. She was more accommodating this time; she actually 
smiled when I complimented her. When I asked if she would 
like a beer, she assented. “But not here, no. At hotel, okay?” 

We moved to the down-at-heel hotel bar and drank into 


the early hours. I told her all about my life in London, about 
the films I wrote and the stars I knew. I was quite purposefully 
out to dazzle her, but she remained unimpressed. 

“But you,” I said, a little drunk now. “Tell me about yourself.” 

She pushed her lips into a moue like a crushed rosebud. 
“Oh,lama...” She said a word I had no hope of remembering. 

She laughed at my quizzical expression, covering her mouth 
with a small palm. “In English,” she said, “I am witch.” 

“You're the most beautiful witch I have ever met,” I said. 

“And you, Mistah Grant, you most best bullshitter I ever met!” 

At the end of the night, as the bar was closing, I reached 
out and took her hand and said, “Come to bed with me, Li.” 

She seemed to hesitate. She looked at me as if calculating 
something, then gave one quick nod and jumped from the 
bar-stool. 

I followed her up to my room in a state of heightened sexual 
arousal, watching her tight bottom switch from side to side 
beneath the red dress as she climbed the stairs before me. 

And what followed? Enough to say that it was the most 
fulfilling night of passion I had ever spent. Li was wild, and 
relentless, and totally uninhibited. She was an animal, some- 
times frightening me with her savagery. Hers was an unre- 
strained display of primal lust which made me realise that the 
sex I had shared until then had been a pale imitation, a mere 
shadow-play, when compared to the real thing. 

We were inseparable, after that. 

I worked on the script in the mornings, then returned to the 
hotel for afternoons of delirious sex with Li. In the evenings 
she hurried to the Café Bar to dispense her Oriental magic, 
and returned to me in the early hours, re-energised, and ready 
for another bout of passion. 

At one point I held her in my lap, her slim legs clamped 
tight about my waist, and stared into her wide, childlike eyes. 
“What’s happening, Li? Why us?” 

“Because is meant,” she said. “Sometime, two people, they 
come together, and it is right. The gods, they say ‘Yes. And 
the two never part. Ah...” 

I held her to me, as if attempting to pull her into me, become 
one with her. What the gods decree as right, let no man put 
asunder. 


Tak Buri was a town not much larger than Khon Khai, occupy- 
ing the banks of the same river. The bus drew to a halt in the 
busy main street at sunset, after six hours on the road. I un- 
wound myself from my seat and, feeling as if I might faint at 
any second, climbed out and stood stretching amid a crowd 
of curious locals. 

I made for the nearest bar, ordered a Singha, and then a 
second. I asked the proprietor if he knew where | might find 
a young woman by the name of Li Ketsuwan. I expected a 
long evening of fruitless enquiry before I was successful. 

But the bartender gave a gold-toothed grin and said, “Li? 
Sure I know Li! She has big place in bend of river. One kay 
out of town, to the north. Can’t miss it, okay?” 

I celebrated with another beer, then turned and watched - 
as clear as day, no word of a lie - Karen walk past the bar. I 
hurried out, but of course by the time I emerged from the bar 
she had vanished. 

I returned to my beer. I told myself that I should have been 
unsurprised by these spectral visitations, but the fact was that 
the reminders of my past never failed to fill me with fear. 


I had dated Karen one week after the disaster with Sonia. She 
was a young, bubbly blonde who worked in the marketing 
department of a big London publishing house. She was the 
baby sister of a friend, and until then I had always considered 


her off-limits. Perhaps what made her fair game now had 
something to do with my failure with Sonia the week before, 
the need to boost my flagging ego. 

I manufactured a chance meeting at a coffee shop I knew 
she frequented, and invited her to a swank party I planned 
to attended that night. 

The rest was like stealing candy from a baby. 

Back at my apartment, on the settee, I pulled her towards 
me, kissed her, slipped a hand beneath her cashmere sweater, 
feeling the soft puppy fat of her flank. 

She screamed, and pulled away as if scalded. “Jesus!” she 
cried. “What did you .. . ?” She was staring, incredulous, at 
my right hand. “You burned me, for fuck’s sake! You burned 
me!” And she lifted her sweater to show an area of rib-cage 
pulsing with an angry red weal in the shape of my hand. 

Exeunt Karen, in high dudgeon. 

After that came Gina, a sultry Italian beauty of twenty-three, 
who fainted when I so much as laid a finger upon her person. 

And then Samantha, an ex-porn star hoping to make it big 
in legit films and willing - she whispered to me after a half 
bottle of Krug - willing to do anything to get there. My touch 
sent her into a paroxysm of hysterical laughter, wave after 
wave of unforced hilarity, so that it was impossible to undress 
her and ease her into bed. Frightened by my effect on her, she 
managed to escape before she laughed herself to death. 

And then Lilly, who bled when I caressed her; and Liz, who 
cried; and . . . well there were others, many others, before word 
got round and my friends shunned me, assuming that I was 
physically hurting, with intent, the women I dated. 

Disconsolate and increasingly lonely, I took to drinking by 
myself at my local public house, hardly daring to look women 
in the eye lest my mere gaze provoke some ghastly reaction. 
Life became hell over the course of the next year. I, who had 
been accustomed to the attention of countless beautiful and 
eager women, now found myself with no one. I knew true 
loneliness: I was a pariah in the city where once I had thought 
myself a prince. 

Then one night, ten pints to the good and staggering home- 
ward, I spied a slim child’s figure watching me from across 
the street, its shoulders moving in such a way as to suggest 
that she was crying. 

I hurried across the street, and all at once realised two things: 
one, the girl was not crying, but laughing, and two: it was Li. 

Then she stepped back into the shadow of the building, 
and, when I moved forward, she was gone. 

The following day I booked a flight back to Thailand. 


I took a taxi north as far as the bend in the river, and when 
the big villa came into sight, a hundred metres away, paid the 
driver and climbed out. The night rasped with a chorus of 
crickets. The air was heavy with the cloying scent of some 
over-sweet nightbloom. 

I moved towards the villa, hesitant, perhaps even a little 
fearful, now that the time had come to confront my tormentor. 

Perhaps villa was too grand a word to describe the house 
where Li now lived: it was a long, low weatherboard construct, 
painted white. Wind-chimes tinkled in the faint breeze. I heard 
the melancholy song of caged birds. 

I climbed the steps to the fly-screen door; the main door 
was open, and within I made out the amber glow of a paraffin 
lamp. I hesitated, hand raised to knock, but called out instead, 
“Li?” There was no reply. I pulled open the fly-screen door 
and, after a second, stepped inside. 

In the low lighting of the big front room I made out a sofa, 
rugs and tapestries. I called her name again, and moved around 
the room. Incense burned, filling the villa with its sickening 
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sweetness. I felt as if I were intruding, that at any second Li 
might emerge in rage and shout at me to leave. 

Then I saw the photograph. It stood on a small bamboo 
table by the window. Beside it was a joss-stick, curling smoke. 
It could only have been lighted very recently. Had Li known 
I was on my way? 

I picked up the photograph. It showed Li, beautiful in a 
tight red dress, standing next to a tall Westerner. The man 
was me. I had taken it on our very last night together, setting 
my camera on delay and leaving it on a boulder in the jungle, 
then rushing back to Li’s side. 

I picked up the photograph and stared at the fool I had been. 


My work on the screenplay was over, and I had no reason to 
prolong my stay in Khon Khai. The last scene was shot, and 
the cast and crew were packing up to leave. 

On my last day in Thailand, I returned to the hotel in the 
afternoon to find Li still in bed. We made love, with a passion 
that surpassed all our previous encounters - she must have 
known, of course, of my intention to leave. 

Then, wordlessly, she dressed, indicated that I should do 
the same, and led me from the room. On the way she picked 
up my camera. We left the hotel, took the path beside the 
river and into the jungle. 

We climbed, and emerged fifteen minutes later looking down 
at the smooth curve of a waterfall as it slipped over the lip of 
the land and shattered far below. 

Li indicated a boulder, and my camera. | set up the photo, 
intending to send Li a copy when it was developed. 

I held her as we stared at the falling water. 

“This place haunted,” she whispered. “Spirits live here. Sad 
spirits. People who kill themselves, they cannot leave the Earth.” 

I shivered. It was as if, in the humid afternoon, I could feel 
the presence of the unsuccessfully departed all around me. 

“Sad people, they jump from here. Some hit rocks and die, 
some drown. Then their spirits cannot get away.” 

I kissed her. 

She murmured, to my chest, “Don’t go.” 

“IT must. I have work to do.” 

“Take me. I can live in London. I have money.” 

“Tt wouldn’t work . . . ” I said, and led her back to the hotel. 

It was as if the unparalleled physicality of our liaison pointed 
up our essential personal incompatibility. Out of bed, we 
shared nothing, no interests, no culture: only the fact that we 
were man and woman had brought us together. 

She watched me pack. “You can’t leave,” she said. 

“Li... it wouldn’t work.” 

“The gods, they say we belong together. You cannot say no 
to the gods.” 

“Watch me,” I said, cruelly, as I strapped my case and made 
to go. 

She stared at me. “You will come back. I tell you now, I am 
only woman who can love you, yes.” 

I lowered my case. “Li, you don’t love me. You hardly know 
me.” 

“No!” she cried. “I see into you. I see you bad man, but can 
be saved.” It was as if she had reached into my chest and 
clutched my heart. I felt suddenly cold. “You bad man!” she 
yelled at me. “You use women! You always did, for years and 
years, yes? Use women, walk away!” 

I hurried to the door, and paused to look back. She was 
standing by the bed, slight and tiny. Her expression shocked 
me: I had expected anger - but she was smiling, as if privy 
to some secret known only to herself. Then she said, “Anna, 
Zoe, Julia, Susan, Olivia, Sabine...” A litany of forgotten 
names which filled me with something almost like regret, 
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and very real fear. 

I almost ran from the hotel. 

Later, in London, after Sonia and Karen and all the others, 
I had cause to recall her words. “I tell you now, I am only 
woman who can love you, yes.” 


“Li,” I called again, and moved through the house. 

An open double door led onto a verandah. I stepped through, 
and found her. She was sitting in a wheelchair with her back 
to me, staring out across the river to the dark tangle of the 
jungle beyond. I hesitated, my heart labouring. 

“You come back,” she said. “I say you come back, no? Sit 
down.” 

A rattan chair was positioned next to her wheelchair, as if 
in preparation for this audience. Hesitantly, I stepped onto 
the verandah and sat down next to Li. 

She was radiant. Her face glowed with a beauty I recalled 
from a year ago. She smiled. “Good to see you, Mistah Grant. 
I told you we belong together.” 

Her words frightened me. I took refuge in a question, indi- 
cating her legs covered by a tartan blanket. “What happened?” 

“What happen? I tell you. When you go, I walk into jungle. 
To waterfall, you know? Then I throw myself down, into water. 
I want to die, but I know I won’t. You see, I see future, yes?” 

“You foresaw this?” I said, gesturing to the wheelchair. 

“The gods, they talked to me. They say they want sacrifice. 
I had power, but I wanted more. The gods, they say, ‘Jump, 
and we will give you special powers to do what you want.” 

“And you jumped.” 

“Broke my back. Fisherman, he found me, carried me home. 
I live, my magic stronger than ever.” 

I was silent for a minute. “You’ve made my life hell,” I said 
at last. 

She stared at me with massive eyes, her articulate lips 
amused. “No, Mistah Grant. You made your life hell. You used 
me, other women. Look.” And she pointed across the river. 

I made out, on the far shore, faint figures. They stood in 
the jungle, staring out at me in accusation. Sonia, Gina, Karen 
and many more... Dozens of them, a legion. 

“What can I do?” I said. “You can’t imagine how lonely 
I’ve been. Haunted by these. . . these apparitions, unable to 
even touch another human being.” 

She was smiling at me. “Touch me,” she whispered. 

“No!” I cried. I swallowed. My heart pounded. I wanted to 
get up and run away, but I could not move. I sat and stared 
at her, as if paralysed. 

“Touch me!” she shouted. 

Against my will, as though my hand were not my own, I 
reached out and stroked the flesh of her arm. She gasped, 
but in pleasure, and the feel of her flesh was like electricity. 

It was as if my body was controlled by another. I stood and 
lifted her from the wheelchair. I felt her elemental savagery, 
and was at once fearful and consumed. 

“No...” I looked beyond her, to the far side of the river. 
The legion of my accusers was no more. | wept as I kissed 
her. “Li,” I begged. “Please let me go.” 

She smiled and whispered, “We belong together. The gods 
have told me.” 

Against my will, fearful of what might happen, I carried her 
into the house, to the bedroom. As we lay side by side and 
held each other in the heat of the night, I heard the sound of 
tinkling wind chimes, and the sad notes of a caged bird, singing. 


Eric Brown's latest books are New York Blues, the second volume in the Virex trilogy, and 
Firebug, a novel for children. He is married to the medievalist and writer Finn Sinclair and 
lives in Haworth, West Yorkshire. 
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A small group of young people gather in 
a small apartment, greeting each other ner- 
vously. They set up a number of portable 
charcoal-burning stoves, popular at barbe- 
cue parties, and light them one by one. But 
where’s the food? Why is it that they have 
never met each other before? And why are 
they sealing up all the doors and windows 
with adhesive tape? 

This is not a blurb on the back of a book, 
but an actual event. On February 11th Japa- 
nese police broke down the door of a Sait- 
ama prefecture apartment and found three 
people - one man and two women - dead 
due to carbon monoxide poisoning from 
the above-mentioned stoves. The investi- 
gation revealed that the three people had 
met through a website called ‘Invitation to 
Suicide’. The man had posted a message on 
the website’s bulletin board, saying: ‘I am 
looking for two women to commit double 
suicide with me. I only seek like-minded wo- 
men... the plan will be executed in Janu- 
ary or February.’ 

On March Sth, three people in their twen- 
ties were found dead in a car in Mie prefec- 
ture. The doors and windows had been seal- 
ed up and a charcoal stove was burning 
away under the front passenger seat. Two 
similar cases were reported on March 17th 
and 18th. In the most recent case, the four 
people involved were found unconscious 
but still alive, and rushed to hospital. All 
of the people above had letters said to be 
suicide notes with them. 

They say the Eskimos have a large number 
of different words for snow; well, the Japan- 
ese have an equally large number of words 
for suicide, dating back to the age of the 
Samurai and their rigid codes of social con- 
duct. The term hara-kiri is well-known (al- 
though its formal title is seppuku) but there 
is also jyumonji-giri, jyunshi, goi shinju, muri 
shinju, oibara, funshi, and for commoners, 
plain old jisatsu. ‘Victory and defeat are mat- 
ters of the temporary force of circumstances, 
states the Hagakure, the most widely-res- 
pected text on the samurai code of honour. 
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‘The way of avoiding shame is different. It 
is simply in death’ 

It seems that in modern Japan, the time- 
honoured appeal of suicide is still, unlike 
the owners of those stoves, alive and kick- 
ing. 

Now interested observers of modern Jap- 
anese culture will immediately think of two 
recent films that explored these subjects. The 
first is the award-winning Kairo (AKA Circuit 
or Pulse) from director Kiyoshi Kurosawa. 
The film features a mysterious website that 
compels computer-users to explore its laby- 
rinthian passages, and shortly afterwards 
to take their own lives. More chillingly, in 
the news story above, the three individuals 
sealing up entrances with tape will strike 
a chord with those who remember the same 
activities taking place during Kairo. 

The second film is a more obvious parallel 
— Jisatsu Sakuru (AKA Suicide Circle or Sui- 
cide Club), directed by Sion Sono. Its notori- 
ous for its opening sequence, where 54 (yes, 
54) uniformed high-school girls join hands 
and jump in front of a rush-hour train at 
Tokyo’s crowded Shinjuku station. Not a 
drop of ketchup left in the house. 

The film centres upon three detectives 
(one being Masatoshi Nagase from Jim Jar- 
musch’s Mystery Train) trying to unravel the 
mystery of a series of teenage suicides across 
the city. Gradually, they realise that the lyrics 
of a teen-pop band, Dessert, are somehow 
linked to the deaths, and their investigation 
leads them deep into mobile-phone touting, 
chatroom-inhabiting youth culture. 

Jisatsu Sakuru is a graphic, shocking and 
very funny film. It takes shots at the soulless 
nature of the work ethic, mindless consu- 
merism, and squeaky-clean idols such as 
we see on MTV channels the world over. 
It’s also interesting in that unlike Kairo, the 
evil - when revealed - is not supernatural 
in origin, but much closer to home. 

The two films are also to be applauded 
in boldly stating that something is very, 
very wrong in modern life. Last year, the 
number of deaths in Japan due to suicide 
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(over 30,000) overtook the number of deaths 
in traffic accidents. The largest sector of 
those were middle-aged males, which has 
been blamed on the recession, and the ero- 
sion of the concept of lifetime employment. 
But that leaves a lot of things unexplained. 
The presence of the above website, for ex- 
ample, and the mass-market publication of 
such as Kanzen Jisatsu Manual (The Com- 
plete Guide to Committing Suicide), written 
by Tokyo University graduate Susumu Tsu- 
rumi, which details the least painful ways 
to shuffle off this mortal coil. ‘Young people 
are losing the strength to fight back against 
the difficulties they face in life’ says Profes- 
sor Shizuo Machizawa of Rikkyo University. 
‘Recently, around 30% of young Japanese 
workers quit their jobs within a year. Life 
is too tough for them,’ 

Watching the two films, what seems par- 
ticularly bizarre is the lack of resistance the 
characters show to their untimely ends. In 
Kairo, the cast go to their deaths with little 
more than a shrug, literally fading away be- 
fore the audience’s eyes. In Jisatsu Sakuru, 
there is no hysterical running down endless 
corridors, just teenagers greeting their grue- 
some ends with a knowing smile. It’s as if 
the youth realise that the true enemy is not 
death; it is living a life with no meaning. 

It’ll be interesting to see what Wes Craven, 
who’s directing the US remake of Kairo, 
makes of all this. In Stephen King’s book 
Danse Macabre, he defined left-wing and 
right-wing horror. The films above seem to 
belong to neither, but instead to a new cate- 
gory (coined here), that of ambient horror; 
a world where the horror element is not 
good, not evil, but a force that invisibly per- 
meates the environment around us. A world 
where we stare at the awful soul-crushing 
emptiness on our computer and television 
screens and fail to register anything wrong. 

‘IT don't want word of any “suicide club” 
getting out, says one of the detectives in 
Jisatsu Sakuru. "Otherwise there'll be kids 
killing themselves all over Tokyo.’ Ever had 
the feeling that you’re just too late? 
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itecise Wheat 


oni Sue stood before the sink, pushed away from the 

counter by her swollen belly. Her shoulders hurt from 

straining to reach forward and her lower back ached 
from the extra weight she carried, now over thirty pounds. On 
Sunday, the ladies at church had told her she looked ‘positively 
glowing’. It didn’t matter how many times they repeated this 
lie because she hated being pregnant, hated each and every 
hour. The best she could do was remind herself that soon she 
would be blessed with babies, lots of tiny babies, and the bad 
parts would all be over. 

She wore the tricot slip she had bought at a yard sale, the 
only thing she owned still big enough and cool enough to sleep 
in. The slip had turned gray after being washed with Marc’s 
jeans; the color and her huge belly made Roni Sue feel like an 
elephant. She would have thrown the slip away had the fabric 
not felt soft as gossamer wings against her skin. 

“Breakfast ready yet?” Marc called from the bathroom. 

“Almost,” she said. 

A jellybean-sized cockroach hid in a crevice where the tile 
met the counter. A sliver of its membranous wing, trapped out- 
side the hard-shell, caught light from the window and glowed 
with the iridescence of fairy wings. Her morning sickness (which 
was really more of a morning, afternoon, and night sickness) 
brought a sour taste to her mouth. Not everyone got as sick, 
the doctor had said. “Of course, not everyone’s got what you’ve 
got growing inside.” 

She glanced over her shoulder, through a coved archway 
that led to her bedroom and the tiny bathroom where Marc 
finished up his shower. He wanted her to call the bugman to 
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come spray, but this time, no matter what Marc said, she 
would refuse. 

Another cockroach, this one about as big as a pecan, crawled 
across the counter. Amazing beings, such cunning and timeless 
creatures of the dark. She had read somewhere that the cock- 
roach was one of the few creatures to survive the Ice Age. 

There were no clean bowls left in the cupboard and she 
pressed her belly against the counter, wishing that her arms 
were longer, or better yet, that Marc would offer to wash dishes. 
The sink was half full of water and soapsuds that had dissolved 
overnight, depositing a layer of scum, a temporary skin. Nose 
wrinkled, she forced herself to stick a hand into the water and 
pull up the stopper. A shiny film clung to her hand until she 
rinsed it clean. 

After washing one porcelain bow] yellowed to the color of 
old bone, she started to prepare a fruit basket for Marc’s break- 
fast. First, she rubbed a pink grapefruit clean with a paper 
towel, then opened the drawer and chose a small serrated knife 
with a handle made from polished wood. Something dark passed 
across the blade: the shadowy figure of a cockroach. It fell to 
the floor when she jerked her hand, but lay still, either stunned 
or trying to trick her into thinking it was dead. 

From the bedroom she heard the sounds of Marc dressing: 
the closet door squeaking open, then slamming shut; footsteps 
crossing the wooden floor; a dresser drawer being jerked across 
its uneven tracks. The cockroach meanwhile righted itself and 
managed to disappear beneath the cabinets. 

“Don’t I have any clean socks?” Marc called. 

“In the drawer,” she answered and he said, “Oh.” 
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To form the basket she cut a circle around the top of the 
grapefruit rind and peeled away part of the rind. Her eyes 
watered from the spray of citrus juice, yet the smell was so 
sweet, she thought she might have cried anyway. She scooped 
out the grapefruit pulp, then the white membrane, then the 
core, and scalloped the edge of the rind with her knife. Into 
the grapefruit basket she spooned what was left of canned 
fruit cocktail, her dinner from the night before. She wiped 
down the blade and stowed the knife away in the drawer. 

She and Marc lived in the smaller half of the shotgun double. 
On the other side of the kitchen wall was the landlord’s bigger 
kitchen. The landlord had brought the bugman out to spray 
the roaches on his side, so for the next couple of weeks, the 
roaches would hide from the poison in the walls or in her 
cupboards. They would eat her food until the poison lost its 
effectiveness. Then they would flee back to the landlord’s 
side and the cat dish that was nearly always full. The roaches 
usually weren’t bad on her side, except for when the landlord 
sprayed. Roni Sue kept all the food put away and made sure 
the dirty dishes were always covered by water. 

Live and let live, she thought. They were only bugs, and for 
the most part, kept out of her way. She didn’t know why they 
bothered him so. 

Marc stepped up from behind to kiss her neck. He was still 
a little wet from the shower and the water on his mustache 
tickled, cool, refreshing, unlike the warm sweat that glued her 
tricot slip to her skin. He moved to the side to finish buttoning 
his shirt and tuck the ends into the waistband of his pants. 

Pointing to the grapefruit Mark said, “This for me?”, reaching 


for it when she nodded. He asked with a weary expression, 
“Gonna go see the babies again, today?” 

“Yes,” she said, though Marc didn’t know the half of it. He 
assumed that she was going to the post-partum ward at the 
hospital; it was easier letting him think this than trying to ex- 
plain her fascination with the baby exhibit at the medical school. 
She visited the babies every day before lunch. The building 
was air conditioned, that was one reason, but mostly she liked 
to look at them, and then to think about the babies she carried, 
and how it would be to donate them to science. She felt them 
now, swimming inside her, tiny limbs folded up like frogs’ legs. 

Marc pulled away to grab the still-folded Picayune from the 
table. He swatted a cockroach that scurried across the counter, 
managing to stun it. Roni Sue watched its legs twitch; clever 
creature - the roach was only biding its time before turning 
over and scuttling away. 

“Call the bugman,” said Marc, his voice tight. “He hasn’t 
come in nearly two months. Can’t stand these things any- 
more. They’re disgusting,” he said, glaring at her belly. “It’s 
gross how you can see them move,” he said. 

She caught the look he gave her. Why couldn’t she be beauti- 
ful the way pregnant women were supposed to be? A slow 
breath, measured and deep - the kind of breath she hoped 
she could remember to use when she was in labor - helped 
to calm her. “Hurry,” she said, “or you’ll miss the trolley.” She 
rubbed her belly. These babies had no choice but to feed on 
her until they were born. 

Marc was still angry they were having babies they couldn’t 
afford in the first place. Her pastor had called to talk on the 
phone just the other day, and when Roni Sue had carried on 
about Marc, her pastor had said how some men were selfish 
in that way. They got used to things being a certain way, they 
didn’t want those things to change. 

“Marc will learn to love his offspring once they’re born,” 
her pastor swore. “They’re a part of him and he won’t be able 
to help himself.” 

Roni Sue wanted to believe that. She glanced at the clock 
over the stove and said, “Better get a move on, if you gonna 
be at work on time.” 

Marc stomped his foot. “Yesterday, the landlord called me 
at work to complain about how we ain’t been spraying. He 
told me we better take care of things if we want to renew the 
lease. One bedroom, Roni Sue. Place isn’t gonna be big enough 
for all of us once those babies come, but we can’t afford any- 
thing bigger on just my salary.” 

“Doctor says I can’t work right now,” she answered, wishing 
he would stop blaming her for everything that went wrong. 

“I don’t understand you, Roni Sue. What’s gotten into you? 
Landlord pays for the bugman, so what do you care about the 
roaches, anyhow? Think about me for a change. Call him,” 
Marc said, then sat down to drink chicory coffee and read the 
paper. 

“Sure,” said Roni Sue. “I’ll call.” 

Your babies, he had said. Not our babies or my babies. Fine. 
They were hers, then. 

The bugman’s last visit was right after they moved into the 
shotgun double, just before she learned that she was pregnant. 
He walked with a limp and carried a metal can on his back 
filled with poison. The can’s aluminum hose attached to a 
black rubber nozzle that he held in his hand like a gun. The 
bugman was only about five-foot four, but so bent he seemed 
much shorter. 

She remembered how he squeezed the trigger to spray bitter- 
smelling liquid inside the drawers and under the cabinets and 
over the pots and pans and on the silverware and on the floors 
and everywhere where roaches could live, which was every- 
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A pathologist who once lectured at the medical 
school had set up the baby exhibit. The bugman 
first told her about the collection, said one of his 
children was there, but didn’t say which one it was 


where. For days the house smelled like it had been washed 
with ripe bananas mixed with grapefruit rinds, dirt and gaso- 
line, and sweat. 

“Safe as can be,” he had said when she had asked about the 
spray. They both knew he was lying, but Roni Sue, sick with 
nausea, hadn’t felt up to washing all the dishes after. 

At the time, she had thought it was only the heat. 

Three months later and her blood pressure got high enough 
the doctor made her quit her job. Marc said she was just being 
weak, but she blamed the bugman. She had never told Marc 
about the ultrasound and the six fernlike babies; he thought 
she was carrying twins. 

“Another benzene spill in the Mississippi,” said Marc now, 
reading from the back page. “Good thing we get bottled water.” 

A one-inch cockroach crawled toward the crevice in the grout 
and Roni Sue saw it lay a turd the size of a black bean on the 
counter. When she looked closer she realized that it was not a 
turd at all, but an egg case. The coating was shiny black, round 
on one side with a serrated edge on the other. It was horrible, 
so alien, she worked up the nerve to touch it. 

A shiver coursed through her; she squinted, trying to see 
if anything moved inside. She reached up into the cupboard 
for an empty jar to cover the egg case, and laughed - for all 
practical purposes she had made an incubator. 

Marc was too preoccupied with his reading to notice, though 
if he had seen, he would have squashed the egg. He wasn’t at 
all curious about babies the way she was. 

She turned on the faucet, unable to remember if the water 
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was always this gray, or if the color was darker than usual, 
maybe related to the spill. By the time she finished washing 
up, Marc was ready, at last, to go to work. 

“Bye now,” he said. “Remember to call the bugman. Today, 
and I mean it! Things don’t happen unless you make them.” 

“Sure,” she answered. 

She watched him walk away. He paused outside the door 
and peered through the sheers covering the front window. The 
layers of glass and fabric distorted his face and for a moment, 
she imagined he was smiling. She waved and he turned away 
and walked across the stoop and down the stairs. This time, 
he kept going. 

Roni Sue opened the drawer where she kept the company 
cards the bugman had sent out every two or three weeks to 
remind her that her house was overdue for a service. The cards 
were manila brown, with ink smeared across the bottom so 
she couldn’t read his name. She threw them into the garbage, 
then walked into her bedroom. 

She opened the closet and chose a dress. The dress had a 
ruffle at the neck and along the bottom of the sleeves and at 
the bodice. The ruffles were humiliating decorations, but it took 
too much money to buy stylish maternity clothes. It seemed 
bad enough that she was fat as an elephant - in this dress she 
looked ridiculous, a ruffled blimp. 

She slid her purse strap over her shoulder and walked out 
to the stoop. Just about the only way to get on her shoes any- 
more was to sit on the glider and swing her legs up, one at a 
time. She had to rest for a few seconds after that, and took 
her time walking down General Pershing Street, and across 
St. Charles to the Neutral Zone, where the streetcar stopped 
on its way downtown. 

On the ground, a crumpled Picayune, with a briny smell 
that hadn’t yet warmed enough to turn rotten. Tucked inside 
were broken crawfish shells, discarded by someone too lazy 
to walk an extra yard to the garbage can. 

She shuddered. How Marc loved crawfish, loved sucking 
out the sweet fatty flesh from their shells. The thought of it 
all made her sick and she found herself sweating so hard her 
hair clung to her head like a lead cap. 

A small boy stared at her belly and tugged on his mother’s 
shirtsleeve. “What’s she got in her?” he asked, and the mother 
scowled. 

She picked the boy up and said, “Shush, now. Don you axt 
about such tings.” 

Then the streetcar came and the driver didn’t even wait for 
her to sit on the wood bench before he clanged his bell and 
started off. A drunkard stumbled in beside her and pressed 
one thick thigh up against hers. He looked at her belly and 
moved to the other side of the streetcar. The windows were 
open, but the air was too thick for any exchange to take place, 
so it was almost worse than it was outside, where at least she 
could have moved. 

She rode, each bump sending her compressed bladder into 
spasm. Her uterus pushed on her bladder; the doctor had said 
it might stay this way until she delivered. These were parts of 
her body that she had never thought about before now. She 
was all connected, just like her house without its hallways. 

It took about twenty minutes to get downtown. At last the 
streetcar stopped on Canal Street and Roni Sue hurried past 
the shoppers and cut through an alley that ended across the 
street from the entrance to the Tulane Medical School. She 
strolled in, trying to look as if she belonged there. “I have an 
appointment with the Dean,” she would say, if anyone asked 
why she was there, though so far, no one ever had. 

The air conditioning sandwiched her in front and in back 
and because she was dripping with sweat, for the first time 


all day, she felt chilled. Her skin tingled as if she had been 
splashed with an astringent. Her face flushed hot and she took 
the elevator up to the third floor to see the babies. The third 
floor held the medical education offices, but by now, everyone 
there had gone out for lunch; in the empty hallway, her steps 
echoed off the shiny linoleum. She turned the corner and stood 
before the display case along the wall. 

A pathologist who once lectured at the medical school had 
set up the baby exhibit. The bugman first told her about the 
collection, said one of his children was there, but didn’t say 
which one it was. 

Now, every day, she went to stare through the glass windows 
at shelves filled with glass jars filled to the brim with formal- 
dehyde-soaked fetuses. She couldn’t really tell, could only 
imagine what they must smell like. There were over twenty 
specimens; she could never figure out which one belonged to 
the bugman. Sometimes she wondered if she should try harder 
to shake her fascination with nature’s mistakes. 

So many things could go wrong. Intuitively, she had known 
it all along. She looked at the first jar, an anencephalic monster, 
whose skin was luminous and gray, with loose folds bunched 
up around the back and neck. There were indentations for the 
eyes, but no forehead and no back of the head, just a concave 
skull like an empty bowl to showcase smooth gray brains. It 
reminded her of the grapefruit basket she had fixed for Marc, 
or maybe it was the other way around, maybe she had fixed 
the grapefruit basket to remind herself of the fetus. Though 
malformed, it wasn’t a monster, and to call it one was wrong. 

Then there were the Siamese Twins and on the next shelf, 
the triplet specimens, still connected by macerated umbilical 
cords. It made her want to cry to think of how their fates were 
intertwined. She felt something craw] inside her belly and with- 
out meaning to, reached forward to place her hand against the 
window. 

“Poor babies,” she said, ready to cry. “I would never ever do 
this to you, never put you on display.” As if to answer, the glass 
vibrated beneath her touch and she heard the echo of uneven 
steps and liquid sloshing against metal and the ripe banana 
and citrus smell. She stopped breathing, wondering if the bug- 
man was there to visit his baby. She watched a shadow turn 
the corner, but before he could see her, she ran to the end of 
the hall and ducked behind a door leading to the stairwell. 

How often did the bugman visit his baby? 

She listened to his voice, scratchy and off-key, as he stood 
before the glass case, singing a lullaby. “You’ll have company 
soon, my boy,” he said, then chuckled. “Yessiree, we'll get you 
some more friends to play with. Twins or even triplets, I think, 
from the look of things.” 

Had he poisoned her? Put something in the bugspray that 
affected her babies? Inside her, something moved and floated 
in her womb. The babies. Were they as aware of her as she was 
of them? She patted her belly and whispered, “He can’t hurt 
you. I’ll take care of you.” She turned and rushed for the exit 
and made her way down the steps, unable to run because you 
couldn’t run with a belly that big and your feet hidden from 
view. She pushed open the fire door and left the building. The 
whooshing of her pulse in her ears made her wonder if she 
had mistaken her heartbeat for the bugman’s footsteps. It was 
hot enough to hallucinate, to misinterpret whispers for threats. 
She started to laugh. Well it was normal, wasn’t it, for a preg- 
nant lady to feel a little spooked now and then? 

Outside, the heat seemed to swarm around her like a zillion 
tiny flies. The day was far enough along that her ankles swelled 
and her bladder hurt and it seemed to take forever to get to 
the streetcar. There, it was so crowded she had to stand most 
of the way home. Finally she reached her stop. She hurried 


She pictured the jar babies at the medical center 
and remembered how the bugman swore his spray 
didn't do anything to harm her baby.“Had six kids 
myself,” he had said, “and only one of them died” 


back to her place, where she fumbled with the keys. Her blad- 
der sent a sharp pain through her abdomen and she didn’t care 
when the door didn’t latch, she was in such a hurry. She passed 
through the living room and into the kitchen and into the bed- 
room and the bathroom. 

When she went back into the kitchen, she noticed that the 
egg case had hatched. There were thirty or more little babies, 
tiny dark things with hair-thin legs and see-though baby wings. 
She watched them climb up the jar, looking for a way out. In 
an hour or so, a couple of the smaller babies began to eat the 
egg case, while some of the bigger ones began to eat each other. 

So that’s how it was - just like she had always heard it - 
only the strong survived. 

She put her hand on her belly, but couldn’t tell if the babies 
were kicking or if it was just her high blood pressure pushing 
fluid around inside. She pictured the jar babies at the medical 
center and remembered how the bugman swore his spray didn’t 
do anything to harm her baby. “Had six kids myself,” he had 
said, “and only one of them died. Good thing for that,” he said, 
“Cause we couldn’t afford no more hungry little mouths, anyway.” 

She would never forget the look on the doctor’s face when 
the tech had called him in to view the ultrasound. “My God,” 
he had said, looking away, though Roni Sue had not been able 
to take her eyes off of her babies. 

“They’re beautiful,” she had answered in amazement. “The 
way they move like ferns, like there’s a wind blowing them 
from behind. So delicate. Why look at them, they’re dancing.” 

The doctor tried to get her to have an abortion, just like 
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Marc had done the second he learned about the pregnancy, 
but she had said no. 

Now it was too late, much too late. She was having these 
babies no matter what anyone said, no matter how many times 
the doctor talked to her of ‘understanding through research’. 
She had stopped going to the doctor. When the babies came, 
she would have them at home, where they’d be safe, where 
she could protect them. 

The telephone rang - Marc. “Just called the bugman,” he 
said. “He’s on his way. I’m warning you, Roni Sue. I can’t 
stand the way things are starting to look around home. You 
best be listening if you know what’s good for us.” She heard 
him slam down the phone. 

So many things could go wrong, she thought, and most of 
them were things you could do nothing to prevent. Things like 
finally getting pregnant after so many years of trying, things 
like having your blood pressure boil and benzene spills in the 
drinking water. Things like getting fat and having your husband 
grow out of love. 

She thought about the baby with the grapefruit head and 
prayed to God her babies wouldn’t ever end up in someone 
else’s collection. So many things could go wrong, but at least, 
because of the baby exhibit, Roni Sue knew what to expect. 

The doorbell chimed and even before she stepped through 
into the living room, she smelled him - the bugman - his 
metal can filled with poison. She stood frozen, staring at him 
through the sheers. He waved and pushed open the unlocked 
door. He peeked around inside. “You didn’t return my calls,” 
he said. “But that don’t matter because your husband called 
instead.” He smiled at her with tobacco-stained teeth. 

As he scurried past her the liquid in the can gurgled. He 
looked around with a frown on his face and squashed a fat 
roach sunbathing in the middle of the kitchen floor. He dragged 
his foot away, leaving a brown streak across the linoleum. He 
pressed the trigger to spray the roach he had already killed. 

“Pretty lady,” he said. “You shouldn’t have let things go so 
long.” He shook his head and that was when she noticed the 
tremor that rocked the top half of his body. “It’s hard to control 
them when they’ve had this long to breed.” He licked his lips, 
then aimed the nozzle to spray beside the refrigerator. 

“Stop,” she said, “no more,” but he didn’t listen. 

“Your husband’s the one who called,” he said. “Your hus- 
band, he’s my boss now, not you.” 

Roni Sue watched the bugman spray the utensils in the dish 
strainer. He sprayed the glassware; opened drawers and sprayed; 
lifted up the paper lining in the cabinets and sprayed; sprayed 
the sink and around the drain, where the poison would be wash- 
ed into the sewers and eventually end up in the Mississippi. It 
was all connected, she thought, just like their shotgun double. 

“What’s this?” he asked, noticing the jar, which now housed 
only the few baby roaches that had survived eating the others. 
He gave her a puzzled look like he was humoring her. He licked 
his lips, then sprayed a circle around the jar. “Nowhere to run,” 
said the bugman with a laugh. He wiped his nose, then wiped 
his hands on his pants. He looked at her feet, and she worried 
he would spray a circle around her. 

His wide grin made his lips all but disappear. “Guess I better 
come back every few weeks till we get things under control. 
If that’s not enough, you just be sure to call and I’ll be right 
over,” he said. 

She held her breath as she waited for him to leave. When he 
had gone, she opened all the windows. A fat roach lay on the 
counter on its back, its legs bent in spasm. She picked it up and 
threw it out the window, hopeful it could still recover. She thought 
of how the cockroaches always came to her side whenever the 
bugman sprayed the landlord’s kitchen. Even now, she heard 
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them crawling in the walls, just waiting until it was safe to 
come out again. Maybe that’s what I should do, she thought, 
hide away in a crevice, and wait for the poison to die down. 

It was all so very funny when she thought about it. She 
stood rocking herself, arms folded gently across her belly. A 
laugh bubbled up and in a moment she was laughing uncon- 
trollably, tears of joy trickling over her eyelids and down cheeks. 
She grabbed hold of the counter, trying to calm herself enough 
to catch her breath. 

Something sharp poked her from inside, an elbow, or a knee. 
Her lips were numb and one eyelid pulled up in a tic and all 
at once Roni Sue no longer felt like laughing. 

From habit, she opened the drawer and looked at the cut- 
lery as she thought about what to make herself for dinner. 
Her hand closed in around the smooth handle of the serrated 
knife and she lifted the knife to search for the reflection of her 
face in the blade. 

Tiny veins had broken beneath her pale skin, the blood fan- 
ning out like sunburst. Marc was all wrong. She looked beauti- 
ful, radiant, just as the ladies at church had always said. 

She turned on the water to rinse the poison from the knife. 
When something tickled from inside she put down the knife 
to rub her belly. My, but those critters were active today. The 
feeling of love she felt for her babies overwhelmed her. 

“Now, now,” she said to her babies. “Don’t you worry. Every- 
thing is going to be all right, you’ll see.” 

Even with the windows open, the air in the kitchen was 
stifling. The bitter smell of pesticide made her stomach queasy. 
She poured herself a tall glass of weak ice tea to take out to 
the stoop. 

Careful not to spill, she eased into the cushions. The glider 
cushions smelled sour, but the odor was so familiar it didn’t 
bother her. Roni Sue fluffed up a pillow, kicked off her shoes, 
and sat back. The glider moved with only the slightest of effort, 
and the constant rocking, rocking, rocking threatened to put 
her to sleep. 

Then a mosquito whined from somewhere behind her, and 
she‘turned, trying to spot it. With all that humidity - and the 
air as thick as a damp wool coat - she should have seen the 
ripple of the mosquito flapping its wings. But nothing moved, 
at least nothing she could see, and before she knew it, she 
had dozed off. 

A fat moth woke her up with its knocking against the win- 
dow; she opened her eyes to the dark. Inside, her house glowed 
from the yellow light of the kitchen. Marc must have been 
working late again. Fine by her. At dusk the world was not 
quite black and not quite white - like looking at an old TV. 

She kept the glider moving, thinking she would stay on the 
porch for as long as it took for Marc to come home so she could 
tell him about her day. She wanted to tell Marc all about the 
babies and the bugman and the trolley. She wanted to tell him, 
though she knew Marc could have cared less. Marc thought 
her weak, but once she had the babies, Roni Sue would prove 
how the strong sometimes survived just by waiting. 

One more month to go. After those babies were born, she 
would love them no matter how they turned out. More impor- 
tant than that, her babies would love her. Marc might not feel 
that way any longer, but soon that wouldn’t matter. 

There would be lots of them soon enough, and only one of 
Marc. She patted her belly and smiled. The waiting wasn’t so 
bad when you had something wonderful to look forward to. 


Leslie's first baby was born in New Orleans, and she spent a bit of time visiting the babies 
at the exhibit mentioned in this story.’Call me weird,” she says. You can talk to Leslie on on 
our website's discussion forum, www.ttapress.com/discus, where she has a message board 
along with many other authors. 


Tonight, Matthew, I’m going to be. . . J.G. Ballard! 


efore I start, I want to make it 
FR clear that I haven’t got a 

particular beef against the BBC. If 
they could refrain from endlessly trailing 
inappropriate ritualistic murder dramas 
before the watershed and their 
announcers could shut the fuck up 
during programme credits then dear old 
Auntie could be said to be doing a half- 
decent job. At least the corporation is 
marginally better than the sponsorship 
and advert dominated hip fakery of 
Channel Four. 

So, the BBC has come up with this 
new project, snappily entitled The Big 
Read. As in, one assumes, The Big Bang 
or The Big Day Out, or maybe The Big 
Issue. Reminiscent of their tedious Great 
Britons shenanigans (see last issue’s 
Dodo), part of their remit is to discover 
the nation’s favourite book. Hang on, 
aren’t we covering old ground here? | 
thought Lord of the Rings won hands- 
down a few years back. 

Now, I’m the first to agree that the joy 
of reading needs all the publicity it can 
get. So what is the Beeb’s ploy? To show 
some films, including Michael Caine 
attempting a Yankee accent in The Cider 
House Rules. The pretext is, like 
innumerable flicks afore and after, it’s 
based on a book. Wow, move over 
Einstein and pass the me the TV 
listings! 

Of course, having seen a filmic 
rendition might make it easier to 
visualise the action and character as the 
story plays in your head. But do films 
make non-habitual readers read? And 
what about when the book is quite 
different and, indeed, difficult? I was 
thinking about this particularly in 
relation to the recent, somewhat 
surprising remake of Solaris. Surprising 
in that the subject matter doesn’t seem 
to fit into the prevailing template of 
shoot ’em up blow ’em up, rib tickle 
“em or CGI the audience into hypnotised 
submission, as exemplified by titles such 
as Independence Day, Men in Black, Star 
Wars et al. Attack of the Clones? Seen 
one clone you’ve seen them all, I say. 
The new interpretation of Solaris is 
actually pretty good and the planetary 
effects are certainly more convincing 
than the frothy coffee cup imagery of 
Andrei Tarkovsky’s 1972 epic version. 
Billed back then as Russia’s answer to 
2001 its all too apparent financial 
strictures perhaps went some way 
towards tempering my typical youthful 
radical socialism. Certainly I was 


generally glad to be on the western side 
of the Cold War. Unlike the present war, 
but that’s another matter. 

There’s lots more I’d like to say about 
cinema but suffice that a week after 
leaving my local Warner Village I’d dug 
out my old battered paperback copy of 
the Stanislaw Lem novel and was 
engrossed yet again. But I’ve re-read 
Solaris before, without the prompting of 
George Clooney and Steven Soderbergh. 
It’s a flawed classic full of gripping 
psychological battles broken up too 
obviously by admittedly fascinating info 
dumps (sitting in an armchair. . . I 
leafed through Gravinsky’s alphabetical 
classification of the various Solarist 
theories... ). Sorry, but I won’t be 
making it my absolute number one. 

By the time you read this we may all 
be out of our agony and know the great 
British public’s apparent choice of 
favourite novel. Expect the usual 
suspects: Tolkien, Jane Austen, 
Wuthering Heights, maybe A Christmas 
Carol. Plus Harry Potter, of course. What 
will they do if it turns out to be the 
latest Jackie Collins - Hollywood 
Sextuplets? Like I said before with lists, 
can you really choose between titles 
when your reading preference may 
encompass a diversity ranging from 
Cities of the Red Night to The House at 
Pooh Corner? 

Certainly pleasure reading needs to 
become more vital, more street. But on 
the other hand there’s a danger of 
trivialising it and making it just a 
passing fad till the next one comes 
along. Remember Sumo wrestling? 
Hear’Say? Hair extensions? Not that any 
of these ever troubled yours truly - too 
skinny, too old, too bald - but you get 
the picture. 

We need to push books into the public 
eye in the manner of Premiership 
fixtures or pop records. Get it now, 
experience it now whilst it’s sooo hot. 
Blink and you’ll miss it. Authors already 
have to market their work to some 
extent but maybe some enterprising TV 
franchise could concoct Book Stars: The 
Rivals. Trouble is, though, it would have 
to be your own work: no derivatives, no 
ropy cover versions of Bridget Jones 
Over Troubled Water. For those whose 
taste runs to pastiche, however, we 
could have Words in Their Eyes. Tonight, 
Matthew, I’m going to be... J.G. 
Ballard! 

Rawlinson listened to the drone of the 
light aircraft as it circled the deserted 


beach and wondered idly when Beatrice 
would end her jeep-fuelled sojourn in the 
algebraic psychopatholgy of the 
crystallised jungle... 

In an edition of Zene from several 
years back, Rhys Hughes suggested that 
only living writers should be published. 
This is a presumably flippant comment 
which at times obsesses me. Maybe it’s 
because I fantasise that with old Shakey 
and Chauce, Charlie Dick and the Bronte 
biscuits out of the way, the route would 
seem to be uncluttered towards my 
personal holy grail. Now, I’m not just 
talking about a welcome and deserved 
reprinting in the wonderful SF 
Masterworks series but that lovely little 
regular earner of becoming a GCSE/A 
Level set text. Hefty, as I believe the kids 
currently say. Let those seventeen year 
old toe rags try and analyse my opaque 
prose! 

Jim Morrison once famously claimed 
that even people’s favourite books only 
get read four or five times whereas 
songs might be played thirty or forty 
times (or 90 to 200, in my case). 
Immediacy and brevity are certainly plus 
points in this goldfish age but the 
intimacy of the created dialogue 
between reader and author can be just 
as potent with fiction as it is with music. 
It’s just a matter of getting more people 
to believe in and experience it. 

Old Jimbo, by the way, later 
contradicted himself somewhat by 
exiting The Doors in order to write 
portentous poems palatable only to 
angst-ridden teenage outsiders with 
droopy hair. And psychedelic 
completists. Let’s face it - Riders on the 
Storm or The New Creatures? No contest. 

Maybe in that typically English way, 
I’m harking back to a golden age which 
never actually existed. I despair that so 
many intelligent adults and children are 
so keen to boot up or blob out to a 
whole gamut of low brainer activities 
and that pleasure reading may wither 
away. But perhaps it was always thus. 
Whilst Og was carving a narrative on 
the walls at Lascaux, no doubt Unk and 
Bod and Obb were happily lobbing 
rocks at ocelots or pondering the 
contents of a woolly mammoth’s 
scrotum; or else they were taking up 
Davina’s challenge of painting their 
arses red like a baboon and gurning at 
the bikini-clad cave women for the latest 
prehistoric must-see show Big Ugga. 

Until next time... 

Allen 
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Over past days a speed bump has grown 


I’m almost ready when I hear the kitchen door, and have to 
go scampering out to catch up with Alice. She stands watch- 
ing as driver after driver speeds down the street and hits the 
bump. Two or three of them bottom out on re-entry; one, 
bouncing frantically, swerves onto the sidewalk. Alice smiles. 


Each day, morning and again late afternoon, crews pull up 
in their trucks to nurture the speed bump, to feed it, water it, 
bring it forth. Out of the open backs of their trucks they unload 
canisters, hand tools and blow-torches, pots of white paint, 
small appliances like lawn edgers, saws, a huge curved bar, 
buckets, baskets. Behind my window, behind the veil of its 
covering, day by day I watch the speed bump take form. At 
first it’s but a stretch of new asphalt, shining and black beneath 
the noonday sun. Later that day the crews come and, with 
one member directing flame towards it, another wielding a 
kind of long hoe, shape it into a perfect rectangle. Gradually 
over following days an actual hump develops. The speed bump 
begins to look like the back of some largely submerged crea- 
ture. That night I stand for a long time watching it in moonlight. 
The next morning, when they paint white stripes across it, I 
realize how beautiful it is becoming. 

“Are you going to finish your breakfast?” Alice asks. 

I look back at the melon, fresh-sliced bread and tub of butter, 
the thick bacon she drives all the way across town, to AJ’s, 
to buy, none of which looks appetizing any longer. I shake 
my head, say I’m really not hungry. 

“They’re at it awfully early.” 

Of course. This is important work. The city’s not inert. Like 
a forest, it’s alive, ever growing, ever changing. And these, 
these workmen dismounting twice daily from their trucks, 
are the city’s vaqueros, its shepherds, its midwives. 

“Tf you want me to drop you, you’d better get dressed.” 

So I put on my dark blue suit, light blue shirt with tiny buttons 
at the collar, lemon tie, and pull on oxblood leather loafers. 
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At the office I sit looking out over the ramparts, spires and de- 


- pressions that form the city. These in the window echo the 


graphs before me on my computer screen. We're fifteen floors 
up, sharing altitude only with traffic helicopters, window clean- 
ers hauled up by their platform’s bootstraps, and hawks who 
thrive on the city’s pigeons. All along the vena cava of inter- 
state, carotids of the roundabout near city hall, arteries, arteri- 
oles, capillaries, traffic moves unimpeded. 

“Ralph?” Vicky says it again. For the second time? Third? 
“You want something from Armando’s? We’re ordering out.” 

No, I tell her, vague recollections of cups of black coffee in 
my mind. How many cups have I had? When had! last eaten? 
A single piece of bread this morning, a bite of melon. Last 
night I’d twirled my fork in the bow] of angel hair (olive oil, 
garlic, black olives and Parmesan) before pushing it away. At 
bowl’s bottom, like some cartoon character on a child’s, was 
a scene from Provence. But I was not to go there. 

Vicky, meanwhile, has paused thoughtfully at the entrance 
to my cubicle. “You really need to start taking care of yourself. 
You can’t work all the time.” 

“J done 

“Little wheels and lights, Ralph.” 

“What?” 


| Minseallisd ete eainiclude nine novels, multiple collections of stories, poems and essays, 
a biography of Chester Himes, and a translation of Raymond Queneau's Saint Glinglin. 
Anew novel, Cypress Grove, will be out shortly from No Exit.Jim also has a story,'Your 
New Career’ in the new issue of our sister magazine Crimewave, out now. 


in the street just outside my living room. 


“They're there all the time, behind your eyes.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Okay.” She turns and is gone, only to be replaced by Miss 
Allen. Everyone is waiting for me in the conference room, 
Miss Allen says. 

In the presence of senior partners and clients, sipping further 
cups of coffee in an effort to energize self and delivery (not 
much I can do about lack of substance), I stumble through 
my half-prepared presentation. 

“Thank you, Ralph,” Mr Townsend says afterwards. A 
Roman candle launched into silence. 


“Tt went. Definitely it went,” I say that night when Alice asks 
me over pork and yucca spooned from the crock pot and 
served over rice how my day had gone. “Yours?” 

“I think we found a foster home for Jimmie Vaste, a good 
one.” 

Jimmie is a twelve-year-old of ambiguous and indeed ambi- 
valent sexuality, one of those kids who by turns disturbs, charms, 
offends and terrifies adults. Looking into his eyes is like peering 
into a tank of water where, just out of sight, something sinister 
turns and glides. Alice must see placing him as a grand coup. 

“Congratulations,” | tell her, pushing pork, yucca and rice 
around on my plate, amazed as always that in her work she 
deals with people, with actual human situations. Quite different 
from my own. Paradigm makes nothing, produces nothing, 
adds nothing to the world. We’re Movers-Around, taking things 
from one place and putting them elsewhere: paperwork, re- 
sources, companies, executives, armies of workers, products. 


No one can touch Paradigm at Moving Around. 

Climbing up from the dinner table, Alice and I pour single 
malt Scotch from the Orkney Islands into crystal glasses and 
carry it, as though it’s not already travelled far enough, with 
coffee, out to the living room. I’ll come back and clean up, 
clear the table, wash dishes, later. We settle in among framed 
posters of art exhibits and dance recitals, reproductions of 
Ingres and Thomas Cole, blond bent-wood furniture. Alice lifts 
her current read, a history of Egypt, from the table alongside, 
opens to the bookmark and all but visibly sinks in. I read a 
page or so of a novel titled Pale Mountain and, realizing I’ve 
no idea what I just read, go back to the beginning. The jour- 
ney’s no better this time around, or the next. From the CD 
system Robert Johnson declaims I’m booked and I got to go. 

Where I go is to the window. 

The black back of the beast gleams brighter than ever in 
moonlight, its white stripes have gone luminous. Because of 
these stripes the far side of the speed bump appears convex, 
the nearer concave. A late-model Buick turns in off Seventh 
Street and pulls up, sits for a moment before the speed bump, 
headlights a bright carpet. Then it moves slowly backwards, 
swings into a driveway, and pulls out heading back the way 
it came. Its headlights lash across our wall. 

“Are you coming to bed?” Alice asks behind me. 

Oh yes, I say. And fall into the swathe of moonlight there 
beside her, my love, my life. 

Surely it’s only my imagination, these sounds I hear outside, 
as of something taking its first uncertain steps and beginning 
to move steadily along the street. 
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Even the inventive deaths of Final Destination 2 palled after the 
characters reminded me for the tenth time that someone had 
‘caused a rift in death's grand design’ 


Final Destination 2 


f | tell you that horror films are undergoing 

an interesting revival at the moment, try not to 
stare at the page in disbelief. Perhaps you lost 
faith after the Scream movies caused the genre to 
implode in a welter of self-conscious irony. Per- 
haps, after years of leprechauns and witchboards 
and vampire slayers, and waiting for the plot-arc 
of The X Files to be resolved, you felt it was time 
to put away childish things and move on. You knew 
from the outset that the next wave of TV horror 
shows would simply repackage more Fortean 
stories, B-chillers, National Enquirer staples and 
hit movie concepts into a palatable chunks that 
even dogs could follow, but when the adventures 
of Scully and Mulder simply fizzled out, their stone- 
faced pseudo-science suddenly seemed ridiculous 


and rather vulgar compared to half a century of , 


refined atrocities from real-life villains like Kis- 
singer, Nixon and Bush. As for me, even the in- 
ventive deaths of Final Destination 2 palled after 
the characters reminded me for the tenth time 
that someone had ‘caused a rift in death’s grand 
design’, as if explaining the plot premise to a par- 
ticularly stupid studio executive. 

At the heart of this loss of faith lies a simple 
truth: horror loses its power when everything is 
explained. What is the point of using rationality 
to explore irrational fears? Why does Guy Wood- 
house choose to betray his wife in order to further 
his career in Rosemary’s Baby? There’s no speech 
where he explains, ‘You see, Rosemary, I thought 
carefully about us and decided it would be more 
beneficial in the long run to worship Satan’ Holly- 
wood films love closure, so franchise villains are 
provided with origins and explanations, which 
eventually smother their popularity by making 


them mundane. 

I longed to feel an unnerving sense of the un- 
known once more, and the turnaround started 
when I saw Thesis, Alexandro Amenebar’s early 
slasher movie, because there were touches in it 
(like a claustrophobic discomfort with darkness) 
that started to restore my irrational fears. Then I 
caught Deep In The Woods, a French retelling of 
the Red Riding Hood story that had moments of 
eerie brilliance. In this film, a bog-standard group 
of student actors is wiped out in an isolated man- 
sion, the killer’s identity is heavily telegraphed 
and the final explanation makes no sense at all, 
but halfway through, the teens perform a strange 
erotic dance that convinces you they have been 
placed under some kind of spell, like characters 
trapped in a fairytale. In La Biblia Negra (The 
Black Bible), a boy loses his parents and is placed 
in the care of an evil aunt who believes that only 
pain can redeem a life (not the sort of thing a 
small child wants to hear). The boy checks out 
his new home by candlelight and is alarmed to 
find huge dog-flaps leading into every room in 
the house. That night, the wind catches his bed- 
room flap and slowly lifts it... These are mo- 
ments few Hollywood horror movies dare to waste 
time providing. La Biblia Negra is stripped back 
to the simplest root of childhood terrors; loss of 
a happy home, inexplicable cruelty, ascetic cold- 
ness, fear of the unknown. 

It dawned on me that a revolution was occurring 
in European horror, and sure enough, La Biblia 
Negra was joined by the marvellously baroque 
Vidocq, loopy Louvre-mummy flick Belphagor, 
Ramsey Campbell's Los Sin Nombre, kickboxing- 
botanist werewolf epic Le Pact Des Loups, Fausto 
5.0, Darkness, Intacto, Tuno Negro and many others. 
Fausto 5.0 is set in the increasingly dislocated poly- 
glot society of the very near future, in a crowded 
European city where normal behaviour has been 
forced aside by the surreal chaos of a world in 
permanent flux. Buildings are wrapped in swathes 
of plastic, feral children storm the streets, no one 
and nothing makes sense. On route to a conven- 
tion on terminal medicine, Doctor Fausto is bad- 
gered by a man who says he is a former patient 
- indeed, he insists the doctor removed his can- 
cerous stomach seven years earlier. But how could 
he still be alive? The traditional Faustian pact is 
cleverly turned on its head in the last few minutes, 
and a disturbing sequence in a hospital toilet will, 
I promise, stay with you for a very long time. 

Tuno Negro carries the bad genes of old Holly- 
wood slashers, with its superannuated students, 
dicey sex and masked murderer, but even here 
a fresh idea is at work, for the killer has a patrician 
desire to mete out historical justice, and for once 
the whodunnit angle is genuinely surprising. Dark- 
ness, for all its nods to other genre hits, provides 
another original idea as the film grows physically 
darker with the family’s increasing anguish. In- 
tacto is a visually ravishing thriller which explores 
the idea that good luck can be quantified, passed 
on and taken away. It also offers further proof 


that Max Von Sydow (here speaking Spanish and 
English) is ageing backwards. 

It’s hard to find balanced reviews of such films 
in English, as they mostly exist on sponge-head 
sites like Ain’t It Cool, where the genre’s message 
board illiterates compare everything they see to 
scenes from Star Wars, and in imDb user com- 
ments, whose reviewers literally miss the plot 
as their inability to correlate ‘foreign’ films with 
the movies showing at their local mall causes 
some kind of synaptic collapse resulting in loss 
of communication and grammar skills. 

European horror tends to be more muted, 
slower, subtler, and may cause impatience. But 
further east, the Extreme Asia movement has been 
gathering apace in the wake of the Ring films to 
deliver such odd fare as Uzumaki, Avalon, Dark 
Water, Evil Dead Trap, Hypnosis, Kairo, Volcano 
High School, Ichi The Killer and The Eye. Uzumaki 
is the maddest of all, the tale of a town possessed 
by an ancient demon that takes the form of a 
spiral. Gradually the townsfolk become obsessed 
with spirals, climbing into tumble dryers to twist 
their bodies into demon-honouring shapes and 
sprouting spiral hairdos until even the screen itself 
starts to roll into tunnels of colour. And this is 
all played straight; the film’s construction is mel- 
ancholy and dreamlike, as hypnotic as - well, a 
spiral. The astonishing Avalon is set in a collapsed 
European society where virtual-reality gamers 
escape their miserable existence inside traumatic 
multi-player war scenarios. But how much of their 
real world is a game? The Eye plays like a cross 
between The Sixth Sense and The Mothman Pro- 
phecies, and is smarter than both. These films 
are all available from reliable websites like Poker- 
Industries and Sazuma, and are well worth check- 
ing out. 

Meanwhile, the formula for successful hand- 
drawn fantasy animation continues to elude Walt 
Disney and Dreamworks. The former’s desperate- 
to-please Treasure Planet proves once and for all 
that space epics require live action to make them 
believable (an obvious point that the failure of 
Titan AE should have driven home) and for all 
its careful verisimilitude, Dreamworks’ Spirit: 
Stallion Of The Cimarron feels worthy, dull and 
rather objectionable in its ecological breast-beat- 
ing when one considers the fate that its host nation 
is planning for its few remaining wildernesses. 
Disney is a brilliant purveyor of fairytales, but 
won't stick to the brief because it doesn’t want 
to miss out on the young male teen market. Fairy- 
tales work because they are powered by timeless, 
universal emotions that don’t need an attitudi- 
nous teen rebel with attention-seeking hair to 
drive them. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the globe, 
companies like Studio Ghibli are creating strings 
of animated hits with universal appeal. In the won- 
derful Spirited Away there’s no sentimentality, 
no songs, no merchandising, and no talking down 
to children. The animation’s not very smooth, 
but the plot feels it must have existed for as long 


UK producers are currently developing psychological thrillers as 
well as crowd-pleasing gut-munchers like Dog Soldiers. We stand 
between wildly different global cultures 


as The Wizard Of Oz, and its beautiful alien im- 
ages appeal at almost subconscious levels of plea- 
sure. Typically, the soundtracks to this, Metropolis, 
Porco Rosso, My Neighbour Totoro and Kiki's Deli- 
very Service are all graceful fantasy exercises in 
orchestral style and melody. 

With the current glut of comic book heroes on 
film, glitzy CGI effects are showing signs of format 
fatigue, so can Hollywood get horror back on track? 
It’s had great runs before, and hopefully will do \ 


again. But M. Night Shaymalan’s fey, preachy Tivi- } : 

light Zone remix, Signs, was a bad start, and with ‘ 

the effects-laden remake of Willard it appears that 

studios are now happy to cannibalise their own e > 
libraries. ya 


When it comes to restoring England’s tarnished 
horror crown, it would help to take the subject 
seriously once more, reduce melodramatic effects 
and resist the desire to explain everything. UK 
producers are currently developing psychological 
thrillers as well as crowd-pleasing gut-munchers 
like Dog Soldiers. We stand between wildly differ- 
ent global cultures, and now would be a good 
time to draw on the rich influences of European 
and Eastern mythologies. A British Faust, anyone? 


Darkness, films in general,and his 
fiction at our new online discussion 
forum: www.ttapress.com/discus. 
TTA readers might like to know that 
Chris has a superb new short story, 
‘American Waitress; in issue seven 
of Crimewave, out now. 


Dog Soldiers 


VIOLENT ALCHEMY 


THE FILMS OF ALEJANDRO JODOROWSKY 
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Alejandro Jodorowsky is one of the most unique and 
controversial figures in modern cinema. He is also one of 
the most spiritually motivated and misunderstood 
directors in the history of the medium. His taboo breaking 
and extremely violent films are stuffed with such dense 
symbolism that they defy analysis by all but the most 


esoteric strains of cinematic criticism. By Jaspre Bark 


His detractors claim he is nothing but a self- 
indulgent plagiarist of Bunuel and Fellini; a 
supreme egotist who’s constant stream of 
bizarre imagery is completely lacking in any 
substance. His champions, including such 
luminaries as Dennis Hopper and John Len- 
non, laud him as a genius and a visionary 
who is without comparison in modern film. 
His films have incited riots, enraged censors 
and provoked the most heated debates about 
the work of any director in the last forty 
years. Yet until less than two years ago it 
was practically impossible to watch all but 
one of them. 

Jodorowsky was born in Iquique, Chile 
in 1929, the son of Jewish atheists who had 
fled Russia. His childhood was spent among 
the sailors and the whores of the city and 
included group masturbation with his child- 
hood friends from the age of four and mor- 
bid visions induced while being tied to a 
huge kite and launched into the sky. He 
studied to be a doctor but was seduced by 
the lure of the stage and abandoned his 
studies. In 1953 he left Chile for Paris never 
to return. 

In Paris he studied and performed with 
Marcel Marceau, directed Maurice Cheva- 
lier’s music hall comeback and formed the 
Panic movement (named after the Greek 
deity Pan) with the playwright Fernando 
Arrabal and the artist Roland Torpor. He 
also directed his first film Les Tetes Interver- 
ties (The Severed Heads) sometime around 
1959. It was a mime based on Thomas 
Mann’s The Transposed Heads but little is 
known about it as no surviving print has 
yet come to light. Apparently Jean Cocteau 
was so taken with its surreal qualities that 
he provided a voice over at the beginning. 

On a world tour with Marcel Marceau 
he stopped off in Mexico City and decided 
to stay for good. In Mexico he became a 
highly sought after stage director, directing 
over a hundred plays and garnering a lot 
of critical acclaim. Although Jodorowsky 
considered much of his work in Mexican 
theatre to be uninspired hack work, churn- 
ed out to please the mediocre tastes of an 
unadventurous, middle-brow audience, the 
best of it owed a lot to Antonin Artaud and 
his Theatre of Cruelty manifestos. 

Most notable for the influence of Artaud 
were Jodorowsky’s Panic Ephemras Hap- 
penings, the most notorious of which was 
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Sacramental Melodrama. This saw him slit 
the throats of live geese surrounded by naked 
women, tape poisonous snakes to his chest, 
castrate a Rabbi and climb inside a huge 
replica of a vagina and pelt the audience 
with real turtles. 

Jodorowsky was becoming increasingly 
disillusioned with theatre however, and be- 
gan pouring his energies into making films. 
His first feature film Fando y Lis was shot 
on weekends over a series of months early 
in 1967 and was bankrolled by the rich fath- 
er of one of Jodorowsky’s students. It was 
based on the play of the same name by his 
old cohort Arrabal which he had success- 
fully directed in Paris. Jodorowsky did not 
use the actual text of the play in the film. 
He attempted instead to recreate it from 
memory, re-imagining many of the scenes 
and ad-libbing the dialogue based on a single 
page of script which contained the outline 
of the story. 

Legend has it that the film provoked a 
riot when it was premiered in the Acapulco 
Film Festival in 1968. It was subsequently 
banned from the screen in Mexico. It was 
released two years later in New York but 
the distributors insisted on cutting thirteen 
minutes of footage and it received poor re- 
views from critics entirely unprepared for 
Jodorowsky’s startling take on the cinema- 
tic form. 

Trying to write a brief synopsis of any of 
Jodorowsky’s films is like trying to provide 
a synopsis for an out of body experience 
or an intense psychedelic hallucination. 
This said, Fando and Lis (played by Sergio 
Kleiner and Diana Mariscal) spend the en- 
tire film travelling across a post-apocalyptic 
landscape in search of the legendary city of 
Tar. Tar is the last surviving city, the source 
of all ecstacy and a multi-purpose symbol 
for fulfillment. Fando is impotent and Lis 
is paralysed and they hope to find cures for 
their ailments in Tar. Their only posses- 
sions are a drum and an old phonograph. 
During the course of this, perhaps the most 
bizarre of all road movies, they have a series 
of extreme encounters. Fando is thrashed 
by a whip-weilding dominatrix, an ancient 
blind vampire draws blood from Lis’s arm, 
pours it into a wine glass and drinks it, and 
later gives birth to a huge pig. 

Eventually they realise that Tar is located 
within themselves, that it can only be found 


by facing their inner demons. Distraught 
that he has failed in his quest Fando mur- 
ders Lis and finally comes to understand 
himself. Lis’s corpse is torn to shreds and 
devoured by the mourners at her funeral. 

Fando y Lis contains many thematic strands 
that run through all Jodorowsky’s movies. 
The major one being the search for redemp- 
tion. All the lead characters in Jodorowsky’s 
films are looking to redeem themselves in 
some way, whether it be physically, emo- 
tionally or spiritually. There is a case for 
saying that this recurrent theme is part of 
Jodorowsky’s own quest for redemption. 
He has often spoken of this quest in inter- 
view, and the ways his spiritual concerns 
are linked with his work. This is reminis- 
cent of India’s Brahmin dancers, who prac- 
tice art as a sacred devotion and attempt 
to dance their way into heaven. Perhaps 
Jodorowsky could be said to be attempting 
to film his way into heaven. 

The other major theme that surfaces in 
Fando y Lis is the use of physical deformity 
to symbolise the socially unacceptable. This 
would include everything from individuals 
who are socially ostracised, due to their be- 
liefs, their lifestyles or their racial origins, 
right through to the impulses, desires and 
basic human responses that we are social- 
ised into repressing. This theme is most 
evident in Jodorowsky’s second and most 
famous feature film El Topo. 

In spite, or perhaps because, of the noto- 
riety surrounding Fando y Lis Jodorowsky 
was able to raise the $400,000 needed to 
make El Topo. His backers told him that the 
big money at the time was in westerns and 
that’s what he needed to make. Although 
he started out to make a western, as Jodor- 
owsky himself famously said, ‘I ended up 
making an eastern.’ Eastern or western El 
Topo is unlike any film made before or since. 

El Topo didn’t find a distributor in Mexico 
but its fortunes changed when Ben Baren- 
holtz, owner of the infamous Elgin Theatre, 
saw it at a private screening in the Museum 
of Modern Art. Half the people in attend- 
ance walked out, but Barenholtz was intri- 
gued. He thought it was a film of its time 
and began showing it at the Elgin at the then 
unheard of time of midnight. The film’s un- 
conventional nature made it difficult to pro- 
gramme in at any other time and the mid- 
night movie phenomenon was born. 


This gambit worked in the film’s favour 
though. Turned out of New York’s late night 
cafés and bars in search of new kicks, the 
cream of the city’s underground started to 
congregate at the Elgin to pay homage to 
El Topo. The film quickly picked up a huge 
cult following, with viewers returning night 
after night to gain new revelations each 
time they saw it. At John Lennon’s 
recommen-dation Allen Klein bought up 
the distribu-tion rights to the movie and 
screened it at campuses and underground 
cinemas all over the country, eventually 
netting in ex-cess of $10 million. A 
remarkable sum for an independent film 
of that time. 

At the beginning of the movie the gun- 
fighter El Topo (played by Jodorowsky) rides 
across the desert with his naked seven-year- 
old son in the saddle (played by Jodorow- 
sky’s own son Brontis). They dismount and 
the gunfighter tells his son: “Today you are 
seven years old. Now you are a man. Then 
as a rite of manhood the boy buries his 
favourite toy and a picture of his mother 
in the sand and they ride off. 

The next town they ride into is the scene 
of an atrocious massacre. A man flails in 
a pool of his own blood. El Topo hands 
his son a gun and tells him to put the man 
out of his misery. El Topo confronts three 
of the bandits responsible for the bloody 
massacre, who prove to be comically de- 
ranged if extremely dangerous characters. 
As a counterpoint to the visceral nature 
of the previous scenes, the ensuing shoot 
out is played as high farce. 

El Topo tracks the Colonel responsible 
for the massacre to the Franciscan Mission 
he and his men have taken over. He frees 
the monks, castrates the Colonel and takes 
his woman Mara. He rides off with the 
woman, leaving his son in the care of the 
monks, telling him that this will teach him 
to trust no one. 

Out in the desert Mara nags El Topo about 
finding water while he meditates. They find 
a huge stone that shoots out a fountain of 
water, bathing Mara’s ecstatic up-turned 
face. Jodorowsky wrote in the screenplay: 
‘This stone is an exact replica of my own 
phallus. Thick, not very long, but with a 
voluminous head. That’s how I am. That’s 
how the rock is. That’s El Topo’s sex.’ 

When El Topo declares his love to Mara 
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she demands he prove it by killing the four 
master sharp shooters who live in the des- 
ert. Moving in a spiral to the centre of the 
desert El Topo locates all four of the mysti- 
cally gifted gunmen in turn and challenges 
each to a duel. He defeats them all through 
base trickery. At the point of his greatest 
success El Topo learns the meaningless- 
ness of material achievement. He is over- 
come with self loathing and guilt. Mara des- 
erts him for a black clad female gunfighter. 
As they leave they shoot him in the feet, 
hands and side, crucifying him with gunfire. 

El Topo awakes to find he has been res- 
cued and tended by a community of crip- 
pled and deformed people who are exiled 
to a cavern at the heart of a mountain. They 
have been imprisoned by the residents of 
the town at the base of the mountain. They 
believe El Topo has come to fulfil the pro- 
phecy that one day they will be sent a savi- 
our to free them. 

He clambers out of the bowels of the 
mountain with a tiny, young female com- 
panion. They go into the town to beg for 
money to buy tools to dig a tunnel into the 
mountain. They raise funds by performing 
comic pantomimes in the street. The town 
is a parody of what Jodorowsky sees as 
the spiritual vacuum and moral hypocrisy 
of western society. While there he meets 
his fully grown son, now a priest, who 
wants to kill him for being abandoned all 
those years ago. El Topo begs for time to 
finish the tunnel and his son relents, even- 
tually helping them in their task. 

When the tunnel is finished the impris- 
oned freaks and cripples are in raptures 
at their liberation. They descend upon the 
town below only to be mown down in a 
hail of gunfire. Disgusted at the townsfolk 
El Topo grabs a six shooter and shoots every 
last one of them. Then he douses himself 
in oil and sets light to it, burning himself 
to death. 

Jodorowsky once said: ‘I ask of film what 
most North Americans ask of psychedelic 
drugs.’ This is the root of the problem that 
many critics have with his work. It accounts 
for its eclectic construction and symbolic 
overkill, which draws on a huge range of 
sources. Jodorowsky is trying to translate 
a state of transcendence and revelation to 
the cinematic medium. This is a state of 
consciousness in which a whole welter of 
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associations and connections are often 
made in a blinding flash. Where the reci- 
pient of the vision is bombarded with so 
much knowledge it can take them months 
and even years to puzzle it all out. To a 
critical establishment schooled on linear 
plot development (if not linear narrative) 
and Aristotle’s ideas of total thematic unity, 
this can appear mystifying and highly ag- 
gravating. It has lead to many unfortunate 
charges of charlatanry. 

Jodorowsky’s next film took him even 
further down this artistic path. Its $1.5 mil- 
lion dollar budget made it, until Titanic was 
filmed there, the most expensive movie ever 
shot in Mexico. The Holy Mountain is one 
of the most audacious and unbelievable 
heist movies ever made. Jodorowsky was 
determined that the process of making it 
should transform the consciousnesses of 
the whole cast and crew. Before filming he 
sent the principle members on an intensive 
three month course at the Arica Institute 
in Chile, where they studied spiritual en- 
lightenment. Two group leaders from the 
institute were even lent to the production 
to be on hand at all times. Taking this mys- 
tical method acting to an even higher plane, 
Jodorowsky hoped to play an alchemical 
master so convincingly that he would be- 
come one. 

The Holy Mountain begins with the 
antics of a wandering thief, an everyman 
who is associated with the Tarot card of 
the fool. He and his lover, a male dwarf, 
amble through a bizarre series of encoun- 
ters that satirise the barbaric nature of 
modern culture. This includes a huge open 
air performance of the Conquest of Mexico 
played entirely by a cast of live frogs and 
chameleons. 

The thief literally transcends his sur- 
roundings when he is hoisted up above the 
crowd into the upper window of an opu- 
lent tower. Like Alice stepping through the 
looking glass, he enters a world of alchemi- 
cal transformation and heightened states. 
He meets the Mr Big of the operation, an 
alchemist and spiritual master who orders 
him to shit and then proceeds to transform 
the thief’s turd into pure gold. 

The alchemical master is planning to steal 
the most precious merchandise on the 
planet, the secret of immortality. To this 
end he has gathered together a group of 


nine world ranking industrialists and poli- 
ticians. He has located the Holy Mountain 
of ancient myth on Lotus Island where nine 
immortals dwell. At one time they were 
mortals as well, but now they’re more than 
30,000 years old. ‘Some men join forces 
to assault banks and steal money, he tells 
them all at the briefing. “We must unite our 
forces to assault the Holy Mountain and 
rob its wise men of their secret of immor- 
tality. But to conquer the secret of the im- 
mortals, we too must become wise men. 

The alchemist puts them through a crash 
course on enlightenment which culminates 
in a long pilgrimage to Lotus Island. When 
they reach the island they face the greatest 
obstacle to their quest as they pass through 
the Pantheon Bar. As the owner says when 
he welcomes them in, “These illustrious 
travellers came her for the Holy Mountain 
but they prefer the Pantheon Bar. The orgi- 
astic bar is like a mystical mini mall, with 
hundreds of false prophets setting out their 
stalls, luring pilgrims away from the true 
path to enlightenment at the last furlong. 

The Master and his followers scorn the 
misguided, would-be gurus and leave the 
Pantheon Bar. “You could have been legends; 
the owner shouts after them, ‘but we’ve al- 
ready forgotten you’ They ascend the moun- 
tain and undergo great doubts and fearful 
hallucinations as they approach their goal. 
At the summit of the Holy Mountain every- 
thing is revealed to them in an ending that 
is simultaneously unexpected, uniquely 
satisfying and anti-climactic. 

The Holy Mountain is Jodorowsky’s most 
overtly occult film, drawing heavily on Theo- 
sophy, Kabbalism, Astrology, the Tarot and 
the teachings of G.I. Gurdjief. It also takes 
a few swipes at the different mystical and 
psychedelic cults that were popular during 
the late sixties and early seventies. 

His next film was to have been an adap- 
tation of Frank Herbert’s sf epic Dune. As 
with Fando y Lis his adaptation was to have 
been a creative re-imagining of the book 
rather than a faithful screen realisation. For 
this reason Jodorowsky kept Herbert as far 
away from the production as possible. He 
assembled an incredible creative team for 
the project, giving comic artist Moebius, 
graphic artist Chris Foss, H.R. Giger and Dan 
O’Bannon their first major movie breaks. 
Pink Floyd agreed to do the soundtrack and 
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Salvador Dali even agreed to play the Em- 
peror. However his asking fee of $100,000 
per hour was so astronomical he would 
only have appeared on screen for a few 
minutes and the rest of the time he was to 
have been replaced with a polyethylene 
(sic) puppet. Unfortunately the project was 
sabotaged by the Hollywood money men 
who were jointly funding it, because it was 
too European for their tastes. It did show 
them that science fiction could be some- 
thing other than a B-movie or an epic like 
2001 though, and Star Wars, Alien, Blade 
Runner and many other 70s and 80s sf 
classics owe a lot to Jodorowsky’s original 
vision. 

His next film Tusk was a simple piece of 
hack work that he undertook simply to feed 
his family. According to Jodorowsky the 
producer embezzled most of the $4 million 
budget leaving him less than $500,000 to 
work with. Based on a children’s novel en- 
titled Poo Lorn of the Elephants the film is 
set in India and tells of a little girl who res- 
cues an elephant, that was born on the same 
day as her, from the evil clutches of some 
western poachers. Jodorowsky manages to 
make some basic comments about coloni- 
alism and the spirituality of the Indian cul- 
ture, but Tusk bears none of the hallmarks 
of his best work. It was cut by the distribu- 
tors and he has since disowned it. It was 
only ever released in France. 

It was to be another eleven years before 
any producer had the courage to allow Jod- 
orowsky back behind the camera. The pro- 
ducer in question was goremeister Dario 
Argento’s son Claudio. The project Jodor- 
owsky offered him was Santa Sangre, 
which he had already been working on 
for six years. It is based on the life of Gojo 
Cardinas, a Mexican serial killer who spent 
ten years in a mental institution after mur- 
dering and burying his female victims in 
his back garden. He was cured, released 
from custody and became a lawyer and 
journalist without ever re-offending. More 
than any other of Jodorowsky’s movies 
Santa Sangre is concerned with the theme 
of redemption and freeing the spirit from 
the taint of former misdeeds. For Jodorow- 
sky working on the film exorcised the stifl- 
ing influence of his mother and allowed 
him to repent his former misogyny. 

Fenix (played by Jodorowsky’s son Axel) 


has spent most of his life in a mental insti- 
tution after witnessing a horrific incident 
in his childhood. His mother discovered 
his knife thrower father in a tryst with the 
tattooed lady of the circus where Fenix grew 
up. Incensed at this, she threw acid over 
both adulterers’ genitals. As retribution, 
Fenix’s father sliced off both her arms and 
then took his own life. 

Nearly two decades later his mother sud- 
denly appears outside the sanatorium and 
calls to him to escape and join her. She 
totally dominates her newly escaped son 
and his arms and hands become hers. She 
develops such a mental rapport with him 
that as soon as he stands behind her it is 
as though she is putting on his arms, con- 
trolling them as if they were her own. They 
earn a living performing this feat in the 
theatre. Fenix’s mother is highly posses- 
sive of her son and whenever he becomes 
attracted to another woman she flies into 
a homicidal rage, taking over his hands 
and using them to murder the women that 
threaten her hold on Fenix. 

It is not until Fenix’s childhood sweet- 
heart, the mute Alma, tracks him down, 
that he is given the opportunity to escape 
his mother’s clutches. His unbroken love 
for Alma allows him to escape his mother’s 
influence and the shocking truth behind 
their mutual dependence is revealed. 

Santa Sangre is a real return to form for 
a director who’s career had stalled follow- 
ing the release of The Holy Mountain. More 
than any of his other films, Santa Sangre 
actively explores and plays with the tropes 
of its particular genre — in this case horror. 
In order to create the symbiotic relation- 
ship between the armless mother and the 
son who lends her his hands, Blanca Guerra 
(who played the mother) spent every shot 
with her arms behind her, holding Axel’s 
penis. 

Despite his previous misfortune as a 
director for hire, Jodorowsky accepted the 
offer to direct The Rainbow Thief for two 
reasons: he was impressed by Berta Dom- 
inguez D.’s script, and he wanted to see what 
it was like to work with a $12 million dollar 
budget for once. He wasn’t pleased with the 
clause in his contract which disallowed him 
from including any violence and forced him 
to stick rigidly to the script though. He also 
clashed with the film’s star Peter O’Toole 


and the two loathed each other. 

O’Toole plays an impoverished, eccentric 
prince who stands to inherit a fortune when 
his unhinged uncle (played in fine aristo- 
cratic form by Christopher Lee) finally pops 
his clogs. He is befriended by Dima (Omar 
Sharif) a shabby, petty thief who lives by 
his wits and his streetwise skills. Dima’s 
scheme is to take care of the prince while 
he is down on his luck and cash in on his 
investment when the feckless toff comes 
into the family fortune. But chasing rain- 
bows does not always lead to a pot of gold. 

Jodorowsky has since disowned this mo- 
vie but it is actually a fine film and deals 
with many of his recurrent themes. Even 
though he is working to someone else’s 
script he still manages to convey a great 
deal through the film’s symbolic imagery 
and dreamlike atmosphere. 

Jodorowsky has not completed a film 
since The Rainbow Thief. During the last 
decade he has become famous throughout 
Europe for a series of groundbreaking and 
highly inventive graphic novels. Many of 
his ongoing film projects, such as The Mad- 
woman of the Sacred Heart and Son of the 
Gun have now seen the light as graphic 
novels. 

We have yet to hear the last of Jodorow- 
sky the director though. For years rumours 
have been circulating about a sequel to El 
Topo called Sons of El Topo. Now this pro- 
ject looks as though it’s finally coming to 
fruition. As Allen Klein still owns the rights 
to the name El Topo the movie has been re- 
titled Abelcain and the character El Topo 
has been re-christened El Toro. 

Starring Marilyn Manson the story will 
concern El Toro’s ill fated sons Abel and 
Cain who must come together to rescue 
their mother’s corpse from the malevolent 
technical wizards who have stolen it and 
overcome the prophecy that Cain will 
murder Abel. The action takes place on an 
island paradise, where E] Toro is buried, in 
the midst of a post-apocalyptic landscape. 

Coming from a very long lived family, 
Jodorowsky has prophesied that he will live 
to be at least 150. Which means he will 
most probably continue to produce his ini- 
mitable brand of cinema way into the new 
millennium. On the strength of what we’ve 
already seen, it promises to be a very inter- 
esting ride. a 
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looked up from the counter and Bismuth was fhere, standing fall in 
his knee length coaf, head slighjfly tilted back and staring down at 
me with those eyes like finy tiger-heads rammed in his face. His 
mouth was hidden completely behind a neglected fopiary of beard. His 
hair was like an armful of bats blown back off his skull and frozen, 
majted into tangled, greasy wings. 
| blinked and wiped my hands on fhe front of my apron. My shop had 
emptied. Outside, the arcade stretched ahead like a walk-in kaleido- 
scope fo the sfreet at the far end where there was a rectangle of 
natural light. Across this aperture snow and fraffic and people blew 
back and forth, consfanfly refracting through my pebble-glass shop 
window. 
Bismuth opened his moufh buf he had already begun fo cry. 
“1 don’t want you fo die,” he said. 


DON’T TOUCH THE BLACKOUTS 


At first, Bismuth had only come to me in dreams. Last year 
he appeared in my shop where I discovered him crawling on 
his hands and knees at the back of my stock room, weeping 
over the things for which he was searching. We didn’t speak. 
I just left him and went home, locking the shop behind me. 
I didn’t look back as I walked down the arcade and turned 
left on the street to cut across the bombsites. 

Some time after that I was at the Triangle bar drinking coffee 
and eating a pastry as I did every morning before opening up 
my shop. The Triangle bar is at the neck of the arcade and is 
a great place. Peter and Johnny own it and if you want to get 
served you have to speak French. My French was poor but 
has been slowly improving. I can pick out whole sentences 
from the French stations on the wireless now and get a gist 
of the news from the papers they lay out on the counter. 

It was snowing again. The gas under the stainless steel urns 
was roaring. I could smell pecans and rich, salty butter. 

Then, Johnny tapped me on the arm. “Qui est-ce que?” he 
said, and pointed out into the snow. 

Standing on the pavement outside was Bismuth. Snow was 
blowing around him like rose petals. 

I stood up and walked to the door. Bismuth turned away 
and began to walk down the arcade. I went out onto the street 
and followed him. The other units were beginning to open up 
and we walked past flowers stalls and cabinetmakers and book- 
sellers until we came to the door of my shop right at the end. 
Pigeons were fluttering amongst the struts and flues that ran 
beneath the corrugated roofing high above us. 

Bismuth was staring into the shop. His eyes shone with a 
distracted form of hope. I took out my key and unlocked the 
door. I went behind the counter and waited for him to speak. 

“T need my Instruments,” he said. 

I smiled then, because not long after I had found him weep- 
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ing and searching through my shop that time, I had discovered 
beneath my cash register some curious, arcane looking objects. 

I nodded and pulled open the drawer beneath the till and 
lifted them out. I placed them on the counter and watched as 
Bismuth reached trembling hands towards them. 


“T don’t want you to die.” 

There was nothing I could say to him but I smiled as kindly 
as I could and reached out a hand. He responded, in turn reach- 
ing out and taking my hand in both of his. | knew what he had 
come for; they had appeared only this morning, in the drawer 
beneath my till. His Instruments. They were always here when 
he needed them. 

“What is it this time?” I asked him. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “I don’t know. I just hear them call- 
ing.” 

“Do you have to go?” 

Bismuth made a soft sound in his throat, like a sob, a lost, 
imploring affirmation. “Of course,” he said. 

I drew my hand back and pulled open the drawer. I gave 
him his Instruments. 

The Levers were like two old-fashioned brakes from an anti- 
quated automobile, slender rods of tubular steel with a sprung 
brass handle and grip. The Compass was just a small disc the 
size of a coin that opened like a pocket watch. Its face was 
the colour of parchment and it had no cardinal points, just a 
slender silver needle that swung and span abruptly as if sensing 
out its lodestar rather than responding to its pull. 

Bismuth put the Compass in his pocket and took up a Lever 
in each hand. I stood aside to allow him access to the back 
of my shop. There was a small door at the end of the wall, 
almost concealed by the shelves of goods piled up next to it. 
I kept it locked because it opened directly onto the bombsites 


and there was nothing out there beyond grey dereliction. 

I took a small brass key from the pocket of my apron and 
slotted it into the lock, turned it and pushed the door open. 
Outside, the snow had intensified and now resembled some- 
thing of greater substance than particles, more like a blinding 
condition agitating deep and cold within my head. Bismuth 
stepped past me and walked out into it. Before he disappeared 
into the blizzard, as he became a vague, shredded outline, I 
saw him lift his right arm and bring the Ingress Lever down, 
slamming it into the ground. He would compress the handle 
now, I knew, clenching the sprung, shoehorn shaped switch 
against the grip and the Gantry would appear. An access to 
somebody’s grief would for a moment be shored up and he 
would be able to step through and locate them. And try to 
free them from their cycle of despair. 

I shut the door. I walked back onto the shop floor and drew 
a blind down over the window. I left the cLosep sign facing out 
and relocked up. I went back behind the counter and sat down 
on the low stool I kept there for standing on to reach the top 
shelf. I put my head in my hands. I tried to imagine the tender- 
ness of his heart, the might of pain that drove him. I don’t 
think I came close. I could not begin to perceive the hurt I 
had been unable to prevent causing him that kept him trapped 
in his own loop of bargaining and denial. That kept bringing 
him back here. 

Bismuth did not subscribe to linear time and by strength of 
will existed at all points simultaneously. It was killing him. 


I see through his eyes now and feel as he feels. 

He holds the Compass open on his palm as he walks towards 
the buildings. The needle swings, sensing out its objective. 
Occasionally it appears to jump a little and he has to cup his 
hand slightly to counter the sensation that it might skate away 
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on its own. He looks up and notices that he is heading down 
a tarmac road running through a modern looking estate of 
houses and flats. The buildings all look alike with their dark 
coloured wooden porches and communal entranceways. Each 
building has a metal box the colour of jaded pewter next to 
its front door. He looks up and the rooftops rush away from 
him, thrown into animated relief against the racing ochre sky. 
The verges and squares of grass between the buildings are 
the colour of pondweed. He feels there is no life beneath the 
earth, nothing crawling, and nothing there to satisfy the roots; 
there is moisture but it is like dew on a corpse. 

All he can hear are his boot heels gritting on the tarmac. 
He looks down at the Compass and sees that the needle has 
settled. It is pointing just a little above North West. He stops 
and looks in the direction of the needle and sees the flats. 
He crosses the road and walks up to the door. There are four 
vertical panes of grimy frosted glass set into the wood, like 
slots. He can see nothing through them. He reaches out and 
presses one of the small square buttons on the intercom. There 
is a hiss and crackle of static like a hollow electronic exhalation 
and he feels an appalling sensation overwhelm him, standing 
there on the concrete step beneath that dreadful sky. He fears 
for a short spectacular moment that somehow he has opened 
up a connection to a dead room in there, to a terrible mortified 
enclosure within the building that will suck him forever into 
this nightmare. 

He takes his finger off the button and the connection cuts 
off with a sudden harsh implosion of silence. He tries the 
door and finds it open. 

He steps into the hallway. To his right stairs go up to the 
first floor and a narrow landing. There are two small flats up 
there, their doors facing each other. Ahead of him are two 
more doors. The flat to his right has an entrance beneath the 
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stairwell. He glances at his Compass and sees that the needle 
is pointing towards that door. 

He approaches the door. This is the flat enclosing those dark, 
implacable eddies, he thinks. He does not know what form the 
loss will take but he knows that he is needed, that somehow he 
can apply his gift inside. He twists the handle and goes in. 

He is immediately aware of a voice, raised in anger. As he 
crosses the hall he passes a small kitchen. It is basic, with a 
small worktop to the left of the sink and spaces clogged with 
greasy dust where appliances have been removed. The lino- 
leum flooring is rucked and discoloured. Ahead of him are two 
doors. The carpet is brown and faded, the walls and ceiling are 
blotched and webbed with fine cracks. A single light fitment 
hangs above him on a cord amber with nicotine-stained dust. 
The bulb looks blown. He looks again at his Compass and it 
is pointing to the left hand door. 

Bismuth enters and sees a young man standing in the centre 
of the room. The walls have faded but there are brighter rect- 
angles where posters have been removed. There is an empty 
bed frame and an old brown sofa. There is a large French win- 
dow in one wall with a net curtain hanging across it. The curtain 
is torn in several places. Through the streaky glass, he can see 
the bombsites have appeared. They have displaced the estate 
of the young man’s dream with the bleak desolation Bismuth 
has brought with him. 

The young man is talking in that angry tone but now it has 
a pleading edge to it. He is weeping. There is a sense of loneli- 
ness in that room so profound, Bismuth has to close his eyes 
tightly against it for fear of being overwhelmed. 

And as his eyes close him off from the sight of that room 
he gets the full impact of the man’s bereavement. 


They have shared the flat for seven years, the two boys. They 
are best friends and although there have been times when 
they’ve probably wanted to kill each other (his friend being an 
idle slob sometimes and he being an over emotional neurotic 
tidy-upper) pretty much every day has been a great day, full of 
the kind of laughing that makes your stomach ache and can 
actually make you fall over with its surreal stupidity. They’ve 
both had girlfriends throughout their time together, off and on, 
but in truth they are both pretty content just to sit on the sofa 
all night, drink beer and play video games, indulging themselves 
in their own private jokes to the exclusion of the girls (to their 
despair) and have pretty much resigned themselves to bachelor- 
hood and insidious liver-failure. Seven years go so quickly. 

Then one evening, he is waiting for his friend to get back 
from work so that they can go to the pub for a drink and be 
back for a late night with a few tins. He was in the bath when 
the phone rang so he missed the call and was briefly perplexed 
when he played the message back and heard nothing much 
except some voices in the background of what sounded like an 
office of some sort. Cold caller, he thinks, trying to flog some- 
thing. He makes himself a coffee and waits. 

The intercom buzzes. He lifts the hand piece and says hello. 
He hears static and the sound of traffic but no more. Frowning, 
he goes out into the communal hall to open the street door. 

There is a policeman standing outside. 

His friend has been killed. 


Bismuth opens his eyes. 

The young man has been coming here in dreams for many 
years, stuck as he is in the anger of his grief. He walks these 
empty rooms, knowing that somewhere in the small flat his 
friend is back, waiting for him. In the dream his friend has 
just been away for a long time. The young man is both furious 
and hurt that he went like that without saying goodbye, but 
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feels such strange, desperate relief now he is back, now things 
can be the same again, that his heart is aching with the con- 
fusion of feelings. 

And he does find his friend but he is not as he remembers 
him. He hopes for some kind of remorse, some explanation, 
but his friend just stands there and looks terribly, miserably 
lost. There is no recognition. This boy has died and should 
not be here, should not have to suffer this recurring, broken- 
hearted reclamation. 

The young man always begins to shout when he can elicit 
no response. He just wants to know where his friend has been. 
Is that too unreasonable? 

And he knows that he will eventually awaken from this room 
into another and know this dream for the false hope that it 
always is, and he will remain lost in the greyness that unravel- 
led his marriage and kept him drunk at the end of most days. 

Bismuth moves further into the room until he is standing 
next to the young man. There are only the two of them in the 
room, but Bismuth feels a third presence. It is not the young 
man’s friend, however, it is something alien and wrong and 
now Bismuth knows that time is running out. The bombsites 
have encroached so far that there is a pile of grey masonry 
pressing against the base of the French window outside. It is 
becoming dark out there, dark like the electronic connection 
that whines between dead places. Bismuth senses a sudden 
change in the pressure within the room, a bizarre sensation 
as if something is applying itself with great force against the 
wall of the building. There is a sudden splintering sound and 
a crack appears, radiating from the bottom of the French win- 
dow to the top. 

The young man starts and looks up. He sees Bismuth but 
does not react unexpectedly; he reacts to quantum changes 
in the way one normally would in dreams. Bismuth has seen 
this unsettling behaviour many times before. 

He speaks to the young man. “You can let go,” he says. 


Sometimes, for whatever reason, whatever guilt, shame or 
trauma occasions it, they cannot let go. 

There was a woman, bent double, pulling at her hair, scream- 
ing. The Gantry had opened and, never knowing his destina- 
tion, Bismuth had emerged to find her contorted before him. 
They were outside and the bombsites were all around. He had 
a sense of desperate belatedness. To his left half a tenement 
collapsed with a sound like capitulation. He stumbled on a 
loop of rusting cable and went down. Still the woman screamed 
and tore at her hair. He reached out for her, but she was mov- 
ing away from him as if on ice, sliding towards the object that 
stood like an archetype on a dais of concrete in the middle 
distance. 

Bismuth got to his feet and went towards it and saw what 
it was. It was a refrigerator, glowing white against this charred 
and objectionable background. 

The woman drew up alongside it. She turned then and for 
a moment her eyes met Bismuth’s. He watched her reach out 
and grasp the handle. 

Bismuth could not get to her. He cried out for her not to do 
it, not to open the refrigerator door in God’s name, but as the 
words left him another building went down and drowned him 
out. 

He watched her turn from him then and use the handle and 
he sensed the presence for the first time. And saw it, coming 
at them from between the demolished shells of buildings, the 
monstrous, curious shadow of the devil-in-dreams that came 
at the moment of deepest sorrow and fed itself fat on the mis- 
ery it found there. 

The woman pulled at the door and it opened and she scream- 


ed a mother’s scream at the sight of her child blue and dead 
in there. As she had done every night since they found her 
boy after weeks of searching, cold and dead at the city dump, 
in the rusting refrigerator where he had been hidden. 

As she screamed, tearing again at her hair, scratching at her 
eyes, she was engulfed by the darkness and Bismuth had time 
to raise the Egress Lever and bring it down, summon the Gantry 
and escape this awful place. He knew what would happen 
when she awoke from this. This time she would take the tablets 
she had been staring at every morning for the past three months. 

Sometimes they could not let go. 


The man says nothing at first. He just stands there looking at 
Bismuth for a moment. Then, as Bismuth had hoped, he walks 
into his arms and begins to weep. Sobs, like iceberg flanks 
calving great mountainsides into the ocean, break away from 
him and Bismuth holds him. 

Something booms against the wall outside and the nominal 
grey light from the window is blacked out. Again, that sen- 
sation of pressure change, more an implosive potential, and 
something opens in Bismuth’s mind like a piece of space. He 
bites down on his lower lip hard enough to draw blood. His 
sinuses clatter and cold needles slide into his ears. 

Keeping one arm around the young man, Bismuth half turns 
and begins to drag him out of the room and towards the hall. 
The man complies, sobbing still but with less intensity, and 
together they get to the street door. Bismuth steps out into the 
darkness and draws the Egress Lever from his belt. He turns 
his head and there the devil-in-dreams stands at the side of 
the house. It darts its awful face at them, its grin the mock- 
amused look of something that has seen all your secret shame, 
and tries to bite the man away. 

Bismuth pulls the young man across the road and feels the 
eager blackness wheel away from the side of the house and 


hit the road close enough to send gravel spattering up the backs 
of their legs. 

Bismuth does not look back. He has never seen this thing 
so closely before and does not wish to see it again. He lifts 
the Egress Lever and punches it down into the verge. There 
is a sound like a bladder of sour air being punctured and the 
Lever is in the earth. Bismuth compresses the handle and the 
Gantry opens. He can see a white aperture of snow and he 
hauls them through. The thing at their backs howls with rage, 
but the Gantry swirls shut before it can rear up again. 


I let them in. 

The young man stood there, staring around my shop and 
blinking snow out of his lashes. I smiled at him. 

Bismuth walked around to the front of the shop and un- 
locked the door. The young man nodded and followed. For a 
moment they stood in the weak light that filled the arcade 
and then Bismuth stood aside to let the young man walk out 
of my shop. Bismuth didn’t watch him go, he just closed the 
door quietly behind him. 

Bismuth came over to where I was standing and looked at 
me over the counter. His eyes were shining. | knew what was 
coming. 

“Son,” I said, but he cannot hear what I have to ask him, 
cannot tolerate me asking him to let me go, to liberate me 
from this dream of bargaining and denial he has created for 
us, with its dream-implements and fantastic gifts of healing 
in which he believes. 

Outside, I saw the arcade darkening as the blackouts rolled 
down. From miles distant I heard the low, almost indolent sound 
of renewed detonations. 

Something was coming. 

“Dad,” Bismuth said. He had started to cry. “Why did you 
die?” 
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It was the Sunday Times that did it.‘Downey’s new routines,’ their 


the brain of Beckett, retold by a Nintendo-age Max Miller . . . Seldc 


It was the Sunday Times that did it. 

‘Downey’s new routines, their guest reviewer wrote, ‘are 
like the works of Kafka, filtered through the brain of Beckett, 
retold by a Nintendo-age Max Miller. . . Seldom have the pangs 
of youthful angst been so incisive, or uproarious.’ 

The act was changing all the time, of course; it always had. 
And yet from that point on, it seemed to take a new and dark- 
er turn. The crowd pleasers — the willy gags and tampon jokes, 
the digs at fitness freaks and people with unfunny T-shirt slo- 
gans — all these were nudged into the encores, or else dropped 
entirely, replaced by long, discursive monologues in which 
he no longer took characters (as he’d been noted for) but was 
the character; his own life pinned out, raw and bleeding, like 
a specimen in some grotesque anatomy display. 

Because the portrait wasn’t flattering. It was as if he’d deliber- 
ately set out to destroy the very image he’d worked so hard 
to create, the it-boy, fashion-addict and compulsive clubber 
who'd turned heads all over London . . . Now, it seemed that 
he did almost nothing, but in endless, bone-wearying detail. 
He woke up, opened his eyes (‘like prising up the lid on Phar- 
aoh’s tomb’); a hundred little things went wrong for him, a 
hundred little inconveniences snagging at his nerves... He 
put both feet into the same pants leg. He missed a step, coming 
downstairs, and nearly fell, but didn’t quite. He burnt the toast. 
He found the marge was full of gritty black specks, because 
he’d burnt the toast the day before as well, and there was marge 
mixed with the marmalade inside the marmalade jar. “Don’t 
you just hate that? Don’t you loathe it? All that lovely golden 
marmalade, all smeared with grease and bits of toast crumbs, 
and you think, what messy bastard’s done all this? Couldn’t 
they even clean it up? What gits, what animals. And then you 
realise. I’m the only one uses the marmalade. J’m the only one 
has breakfast here. Because, you see - I live alone. And no one 
comes to see me any more. No one spends the night. The last 
time - honestly, the last time I had sex, I was so young, I had 
to get my dad’s permission first. It’s true... ” 

He still looked like an angel, though. No one who knew 
him ever quite believed the stories of his loneliness, his empty 
life - he was too busy for an empty life, for God’s sake, and 
the girls came flocking round his dressing room just like they’d 
flocked round rock stars in the days gone by. Don’t say he 
never took advantage there. Besides - wasn’t there something 
just a little odd about this new act, anyway? The handsome, 
smart, athletic boy who yearns to be the classroom nerd? Like 
Walter Mitty in reverse? Just what was that about, in any case? 

He grew his hair long, left it matted and uncombed, devel- 
oped an ungainly, shambling walk, and even offstage, some- 
times, could be seen to limp. He mimed disaster, hid his own 
inherent grace. But most remarkable of all, perhaps, the audi- 
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ence - whom many had predicted would desert in droves - 
they lapped it up. They loved him, all over again. Would-be 
sophisticates, who’d once dismissed him as a boring pretty 
boy, grew suddenly intrigued. Existing fans found something 
deeper and more binding in his work than they could ever 
have imagined; they saw their own flaws, magnified, the fail- 
ings of their friends blown up to giant size . . . And forked out 
for his gigs accordingly. 

He had detractors. Still, who hadn’t? Folk who’d been with 
him back in the early days, who said he’d never been the best 
of that crowd, just the pushiest, most desperate to get on. He 
never saw them any more. His former friends and rivals, both 
alike, had vanished from his life. It wasn’t planned. It wasn’t 
snobbery, like some said. Just that he moved in different circles 
now, he worked so hard, there wasn’t time to keep in touch. 

And so it shocked him, to discover the resentment he aroused. 
Right on the threshold of success, so nearly making it . . . To 
learn that he was hated, too. It wasn’t fair. It wasn’t just. And 
worse: it hurt him. It really, really did. 

He’d gone out to the pub one night, just to a local, nowhere 
media; Downey and a few mates, nice guys, part of his latest 
entourage. He’d wanted to relax. Unwind. A quiet, easy night, 
abruptly shattered by the voice that bawled at him across the 
bar room: 

”Downey! Paying for your own drinks now, are you?” 

He froze. He wouldn’t answer, wouldn’t look up, wouldn’t 
even show he’d heard. 

“Hey - Downey!” 

It was a long, long time since he’d been heckled on the stage. 
His gigs cost twenty quid a throw these days. It kept the riffraff 
out. 

His friends, smart guys, were talking politics and history. 
The Cold War, Klaus Fuchs, how the Russians got the Bomb. 
And Downey, still half listening, could feel the germ of an 
idea start in his mind, already testing it, trying it this way, that, 
to see if it would run: So there’s Klaus Fuchs, Philip K. Dick and 
Jackson Pollock, they’re all sitting in a bar, and... 

“Downey! Lend us a tenner, will you mate? You bloody owe 
me, you do.” 

His friends hugged round, protecting him, as if he were a 
prize someone might try to steal from them. “Relax,” he said. 
“Tt’s just some arsehole.” By now he’d singled out the culprit, 
a plump-faced young man in a beret and goatee, like a dis- 
gruntled beatnik. Downey’s age, or thereabouts. Someone he 
knew? Someone he’d known? But then he’d known so many. . . 
Was there something just a bit familiar here, something he 
recognised... ? 

He told his friends, “Come on. I don’t need this. Let’s piss 
off out of it.” 
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They stood; but as he reached the door, the voice came 
once more, sharp as a razor slash: “Don’t tell him any jokes, 
will you? ’Cause if you do, he’ll fucking nick them off you, 
won't he? Won’t you, Downey, mate?” 

Till that moment, Downey’d kept his cool. But now he 
whirled, a fury blazing in his face. “You - ” 

The young man merely smiled, drew on his cigarette, then, 
still holding Downey’s gaze, blew smoke at him. 

A stranger. 

Downey was sure of it. He’d never seen the man before in 
all his life. And the words he’d meant to say died in his throat. 

Helpful, avaricious hands ushered him out, into the safety 
of the street. Clinging fingers brushed his hair and straightened 
his lapels. They fussed over the look of his cravat. There was 
another pub close by, a better pub, they said. “You’ll love it 
there, Mike, it’s a great place.” 

Mike. They used his first name all the time. Mike, Mike, 
Mike. As if by saying it they drew him closer, became old and 
trusted friends. 

There was a girl with them - Jeanette? Janine? - who slipped 
her arm through his and snuggled up to comfort him, then 
wrote her number on his shirt sleeve with a felt tip pen. “Call 
Saturday,” she said. “My boyfriend’s going away...” 

The evening, though, was ruined, and he went home early 
and alone. He woke at ten next day, a dryness in his throat, a 
stiffness in his limbs, and something nagging in his memory, 
like the echo of an ugly dream. 

He forced himself from bed, put both feet in the same pants 
leg, swore, rubbed at his eyes, took several Paracetamol, and 
went downstairs to burn the toast. 


He did a chat show on TV, determined to talk straight for 
once. No script, no jokes, no silliness. He’d be himself now, 
let the public see him as he really was. He owed them that, he 
thought; or owed himself. 

Asked for the best part of success, he pondered for a while, 
then answered truthfully, “Having your own tour bus.” 

He caught the faintest tremor of a laugh, a sound just like 
a small wave breaking on a sunny day. 

Dismayed, he sipped his Evian. 

Asked for the worst part, he said, “It’s like . . . like, everybody 
wants a piece of you, you know? Like everyone wants some- 
thing that you’ve got...” 

The interviewer hovered, raised his brows expectantly. 

“Or something that you haven’t,” Downey said, straight- 
faced. 

The studio erupted. 

It was hopeless. Even when he wanted to be honest, they 
still thought he was joking. He gave up. From then on, he did 


gags and silly voices, talked about his girlfriend problems, 
and the audience - they roared. They begged for more. He did 
old sketches, tried out new ones. Applause went on intermin- 
ably, forcing him to higher flights of fancy, spasms of hilari- 
ty... He didn’t even try. He could have read his laundry list 
and he’d have had them in the aisles. 

Two years ago, he would have begged for such acclaim. 

Now, it felt like someone draining blood out of his neck. 


The critics were less kind. It was the surest sign of his success. 
He was too big for them, too popular; it didn’t matter how 
they’d championed him once, when he was theirs, their own 
discovery, their pet; they’d never manage to forgive him going 
public, as it were. ‘Mike Downey’s self-obsessive whine; wrote 
one, and every gig he played sold out. ‘Dreary Downey, wrote 
another, and his fans perched on their seat-backs, straining 
for each nuance, every hint and shade that he could offer them. 
His tone grew more and more confiding, more intimate. (“I’ve 
got to talk to you. I’ve got to, ’cause my girlfriend doesn’t under- 
stand... ”) 

“Being famous,” he once said, “it’s like the front seat on the 
big dipper, you know? Like, you pay to get in, and it’s dead 
exciting - up you go, it’s wonderful, wave to your friends - 
then whooo, over the top, and suddenly you’re screaming, Get 
me out! Get me out!” 

He’d poured his insecurities into his act, and now he poured 
them back again, into his life. 

He told his manager, “I’m losing it. It’s all slipping away... ” 

His manager ran a hand through his greying hair, and won- 
dered how he’d ever got caught up with these artistic types. 
He’d trained to be a meat technologist, a decent, serious pro- 
fession; everything since had been a detour, a louche if lucrative 
distraction from reality. 

“You're paranoid,” he said. “Forget it,” and he listed Dow- 
ney’s recent triumphs, TV show and sell-out tour, with book- 
ings pouring in already for the next. 

But Downey quibbled like a barrister. “I saw some empty 
seats.” 

“That’s ‘cause they rush the stage. They love you, Mike. They 
want to sleep with you, for Christ sake - all of em. Even the 
lads.” He chuckled, lit a panatella. “Might even fancy you a 
bit myself, you play your cards right... ” 

But Downey wasn’t listening. “I don’t think I can do it any 
more, that’s all. | mean. . . it looks all right. I know that. It’s 
professional and everything, but . . . it’s like going through the 
motions. It’s not in me any more...” 

The manager gave his most sympathetic frown - he was 
good at that - then blew a smoke ring, and smiled, as if a 
lightbulb had just gone on in his head. “Well, my friend. I’d 
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say that what you need is just a wee bit of a break, uh-hm? 
A working holiday? Change of direction? There’s something 
I’ve been meaning to discuss with you...” 


He went to Paris, checked into a small hotel off Place Pigalle. 
The district had a charm all of its own, a mix of sleaze and 
bourgeois cosiness, where comfy-looking shopkeepers display- 
ed their wares and elegant matrons walked their kids to school; 
while just around the corner, sex clubs throbbed and drooled, 
and touts called out to him, offering ‘suckee-fuckee’, ‘boy-girl’, 
and other items in the international pidgen of the sex trade. 
Only a foreigner - no, only an Englishman, he thought - would 
have been shocked by the proximity of two such different 
and yet complementary worlds. 

At night, across from his hotel, a massive black woman 
would stand, jigging to music only she could hear. Her fringed 
skirt scarcely draped her crotch. She’d approached him twice 
during his first days here, but now ignored him. He nodded 
sometimes as he passed. She eyed him with a bland contempt. 

He would have liked to talk, strike up a conversation. Take 
her for a drink, perhaps . . . At sixteen he’d read Henry Miller. 
Seeing her wide, black shoulders and her massive, idol’s face, 
he knew there was a story there, a novel infinitely better than 
the one he’d planned to write. Except his French came from 
the same time as the Miller books. Oh, he could order drinks 
and ask directions, tell people, “My name is, and I live in,” but 
he couldn’t talk to prostitutes. It was a lesson sadly missing 
from his schoolboy language class. 

Each day began with croissants and a lukewarm café au 
lait, after which he’d dutifully return to his hotel room, open 
his laptop, and then work till dinner time. 

This, according to the press release, would be his ‘first’ novel, 
inviting prospects of unending follow-ups. His manager was 
right. It was the proper thing to do. A novel leant him gravitas 
and dignity, a novel would establish him, in ways being a stand- 
up never could. 

And so he typed. At first, the prose moved confidently, 
rattling along, then less well; then it stuttered. He spent more 
and more time staring at the screen, reading the newspaper, 
or lighting up Disques Bleus in an attempt to jog his mind. 
The plot was all laid out. It shouldn’t have been hard. The 
hero was a stand-up comic, hounded by his fans, who’d fled 
to Paris and become embroiled in espionage; these chapters 
alternated with his memories of school days, and the bully 
who’d tormented him for years - the bully who, grown up, 
would make his reappearance as the villain’s henchman in 
the Paris plot... 

He’d practically extemporised the whole thing back in Lon- 
don, lunching with his publisher. Ideas had flowed from him, 
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impossible to staunch; the publisher had made just one provi- 
so. “Keep it funny, will you?” and he’d eyed up Downey with 
ashrewdness that had made him flinch. “Let’s keep the Graham 
Greenes for later, eh?” 

And he’d promised. He’d promised and he’d meant it, too. 
But now... 

‘7 a.m., he typed. ‘Mcllvey woke, opened his eyes (like pri- 
sing up the lid on Pharaoh’s tomb) and faced the hotel wall- 
paper. Roses, roses, roses .. . “A rose is a rose is a rose,” he 
thought, turned over, and went back to sleep. 

That was the trouble: back to sleep. What next? To sleep, 
to wake again? He kept on hitting points like that, nice situ- 
ations that refused to move him forward, full stops he couldn’t 
jump. The overall storyline - well, that was easy. But these 
little, incidental moments - it wasn’t like writing a sketch. Oh 
no. He couldn’t handle them at all. 

One evening, in a bar, he heard his name called, quite dis- 
tinctly, “Downey!” and he turned, imagining some young fans 
must have spotted him, some students, here on holiday, per- 
haps. But he saw no one. Nobody at all. 

He sipped his wine. Un rouge. Un balon rouge, monsieur, 
sil vous plait. The notebook lay in front of him, a few stray 
words, scattered down the page like pebbles on a tabletop, as 
if, by leaving spaces in between, he could pretend he’d written 
much more than he had. 

He lit a cigarette. He liked the smell of other people’s smoke 
more than his own; he was a passive smoker, and enjoyed it. 
At home he hardly ever smoked. But Paris . . . Paris was a town 
for smokers. Sometimes he woke up coughing in the night. 
His chest hurt. All he had to do was finish off his book. Finish 
the book, go home, and never smoke again - 

“Downey!” 

His head shot up. He peered about. Something unpleasant in 
the voice; not a fan’s voice, more like a schoolteacher’s, or - 

“Downey, you little shit.” 

He glared around the bar. No one had spoken. No one had 
even glanced at him. He checked behind: met only blank wall. 

Someone had just called him a shit! 

Someone in here, someone - 

His temples ached. His vision fogged, a pulse beat in his 
forehead, and he sucked the cigarette to calm himself. He 
gulped his wine. A moment later, he wrote this: 

‘He worked for fame, and when it came, he ran from it, like 
a commuter leaping from an express train, or a housewife, 
wilfully dismantling the dishwasher, then leaving home. 

They were the last words he would ever write in Paris. 


He wasn’t fleeing fame. Anything but. Yet the idea of run- 
ning. . . It stuck with him, it fascinated him, a toy he couldn’t 
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work out how to use. 

He walked to Pere Lachaise, thinking of Morrison, imagin- 
ing the singer hadn’t died, he’d faked his death and fled. A 
second novel, Mr Mojo Risin, slid seductively into his mind. 
An easier book, possibly, promising release from the first. Morri- 
son in Africa, like Rimbaud. Morrison the gunrunner. Morrison 
the golf pro. The gynaecologist. The stand-up comic... 

It began to rain. The pavements shone like polished leather. 
The city held no glamour here, no tourist-traps or monuments. 
The crowds pushed by him. Passers-by looked harried and 
unwell. Many were Arab, some were black. Perhaps he ought 
to move here, get to know the ‘real’ Paris. A bit of local colour, 
local life . .. The shops sold spiced Tunisian food. He stopped 
to peer into a window, weighing up the option of a couple of 
samosas (and the prospect of a gut ache later on), when some- 
thing in the glass caught his attention. Reflected there, a round- 
ish face, a dark goatee - 

He spun. The man was gone. 

He walked on. Once more his head began to throb, a dull 
beat pulsing through his skull; his appetite was gone. And yet 
a million people wore goatees - especially the French! His 
eyes were tricking him. His mind was tricking him. And oh, 
all right, he’d stolen jokes - who hadn’t? But it wasn’t really 
stealing, not a bit. You saw some act, some no-hope dying on 
his feet, and maybe there was one line, one gag, one little thing 
that caught your fancy, and you . . . well, adapted it. Made it 
your own. It wasn’t stealing, it was . . . Christ! He hadn’t even 
recognised the man! This was stupid! To be chased, pursued 
by. . . He tried to calm himself. It wasn’t the same man. Couldn’t 
be. Who else knew he was here? Who even cared? In England, 
certainly, in England, he was loved, if in the fleeting way of 
youthful heroes. He was known a little in Australia, too. But 
in the States, he was a whisper; in Canada, a muffled sneeze. 
In France - a tourist, nothing more. 

Afterwards, they said he’d had a fever, had it for days most 
likely, fighting it, holding it off, the way he did when he was 
ill on tour, to keep working at whatever cost. 

It hit him when he reached the cemetery. 

It hit him, and it hit him hard. 

First weakness, like his bones had turned to water. Then 
the pressure in his head. The world around him seemed to 
fold and twist, the graves and obelisks stretched out, a sea of 
spikes, an endless bed of nails under a hard, grey sky. Perspec- 
tive changed. Size changed. If he should fall, he’d cover the 
whole place, he felt, his feet would loll over the edge, hands 
pierced and pinioned, body grown so huge he couldn’t tell 
where he left off and where the world began... 

He stumbled, sucking air. 

“Oh, jolly good. It’s Oscar Wilde, come back to view the 


premises, eh wot?” 

The young man’s sharp, Woosterish tones were sour with 
sarcasm. He wore the beret and goatee, and picked his way 
over the graves as over stepping stones. The light seemed to 
recede around him, simply to drain out of the air. Downey 
watched him from a long, dark tunnel, blackness closing, 
inch by inch. He fought for breath. For consciousness. He 
struggled for the kind of quip he’d launched at hecklers in the 
early days, but his tongue refused to work. “Buh-buh-buh - ” 

“Bollocks, is it, Mike? Best you can do, eh? Bollocks?” 

The voice was soft, close, hideously intimate. He reached 
out, fell, but there was no pain, just a jolt, like landing on a 
mattress. Several chunks of gravel dug into his cheek. Events 
moved with an aching slowness, endlessly delayed, until he 
almost wanted to cry out, “Go on! Get on with it!” but couldn’t 
find his voice. Nor, no matter how he tried, could he stand 
up again. 

“Well then, Downey, me old mate, me old mucker - ” 

He’d seen too many films to question what would happen 
next. He braced himself, mouthed, “Not my face,” he tried to 
plead, to beg, to fold himself so that his face, guts and genitals 
would be protected from the worst. He huddled, foetus-like. 
He had a sense of others round him, half-familiar figures, hating 
him, despising him, their voices gabbling in the dark... 

And he was gone before the first blow fell. 


Downey returned to England two days later, tottering and 
pale. His condition had been given as ‘exhaustion’, later as 
‘recovering from a virus’. There were whispers: ‘exhaustion’ 
meant cocaine, ‘virus’ meant AIDS. The gardens of his Green- 
wich home were stalked by papparazi. His manager persuaded 
him to step out on the balcony, dressed in a blue silk robe, 
and wave, and smile. 

“Good boy.” The manager poured out another scotch. “Want 
one?” 

Downey closed the curtains. “My scotch. I think I can decide 
whether | want a drink or not.” 

“Fair nuff, lad. Give em a good grin, did you? Keep ’em 
happy?” 

Downey fidgeted. He went back to the window, pulled the 
curtains just a slit, peeped out. 

“Something up, old son?” 

“No. Yes... ” He turned, digging his hands into the pockets 
of his robe. “I’ll have that drink now, please. Thank you.” 

The manager applied himself to the cocktail cabinet (dis- 
guised as a TV set, something Downey had once found amu- 
sing, though no longer). And while the man’s gaze was avert- 
ed, Downey asked, too quickly, and his voice too high, “Did 
you see someone - bloke with a goatee? Bit plump? Goatee?” 
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First weakness, like his bones had turned to water. Then the press 


graves and obelisks stretched out, a sea of spikes, an endless bed 


The book was not the one he'd planned. He carefully dis- 
guised himself, made his hero a retired rock star, a sort of 
English Morrison, in Paris to write poems and the story of 
his life. But the man with the goatee, the bars, the cemetery, 
the two days on an IV drip - all that was real, and he wrote 
it quickly, hardly sleeping, as if by putting it on disc he’d 
leave it all behind him, wipe it from his life. Well, hadn’t 
Nabokov said somewhere that, once he’d written about some- 
one, that person finished being real for him, replaced by his 
own fiction? 

It seemed to work for Downey, too, at first. 

His publishers were rather less pleased. ‘Clever’, ‘literary’, 
‘postmodernist’ - they complimented him, but in tones he 
could be fairly sure that Martin Amis never heard. 

He sat there, stoically, swallowing the meagre praise, think- 
ing at least the book was done, and with it, one part of his 
life was safely over, sealed off like the reactor in The China 
Syndrome. He was free now. He could start again. He had his 
hair cut short, shaved almost to his skull, pleased with the 
roundness it brought back into his face. He joined a gym, 
attending regularly, later buying weights to work out with at 
home. He told his manager he wanted to prepare another tour. 

“T’m ready for it now, I think. The big one, eh?” 

The ‘big one’ was a code they used: it meant the States. 

“Great stuff. Great stuff. Few warm-ups here, first, eh? Tie 
in with the book, OK?” 

“T’m ready. Yes I am.” He shadow-boxed, right-left, left- 
left, right, then paused a moment, and in quieter tones, said, 
“T think I should learn self-defence, don’t you? Kung fu, or 
judo ... I mean, in my position. You hear about things, don’t 
you? I mean, just in case...” 


The book came out. There was a launch at Waterstone’s on 
Piccadilly, after which a small group gleefully adjourned to 
more exclusive premises, where the toilets echoed with the 
sounds of sniffing, and the atmosphere itself was luscious as 
the perfumes of a Turkish harem. Back to health and strength, 
star of the show, Mike Downey circulated happily, until he 
found himself with a comedian of an older generation, a man 
whose role as family entertainer had been shattered by the 
tabloid stories of his drug use and his sexual tastes; who’d 
made a comeback as a serious actor, winning, if not popular 
acclaim, then critical respect. Here in the flesh, he towered 
over Downey. His hair was streaked with silver, and his famed 
spaghetti build seemed more substantial, more dignified than 
on TV, wrapped up in an expensive pin-striped suit. 

“You know about them, then?” The vowels were rounded, 
plump, with just a fashionable hint of cockney. 

“Oh, well,” said Downey, who’d sampled the full range of 
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chemicals available, and was feeling mildly combative, meeting 
someone much more famous than himself. “I know everything, 
you see. I really do.” 

“Your book. That piece you read.” The older man jutted a 
finger. “It’s real, isn’t it? The man with the goatee? And there 
are others, I’d expect. Or will be. Do you dream about them 
yet?” 

“Fiction. Fiction. That’s why they put it on the cover. F-I- 
C-T - ” Downey looked around the room for someone else 
to talk to, somewhere to escape. 

“Get used to them.” The older man gave a sadistic smile, 
pointing his finger like a gun. “We call them anti-fans. Even 
quite... minor persons can become afflicted. Still - not to 
worry, eh? Chin up.” 

Downey tried to side step. The man reached out a long, 
spidery arm and caged him. 

“IT can always tell, you know. Your piece about the price of 
fame. Always good to look around the audience at times like 
that, see who knows, who thinks it’s just a joke. Would you 
happen to have a cigarette on you, by any chance? Oh, good. 
Disque Bleu? Oh dear. Still, beggars can’t be choosers, eh? 
I’ve given up a thousand times, but old habits . . . As the bishop 
said.” He flashed a lighter, held it out to Downey. 

“I... don’t really smoke.” But he took a cigarette and put 
it in his mouth, allowed the other man to light it for him. 

“No,” sighed his companion, “you don’t find many people 
who’ll discuss it openly. Nearly openly, in your case. Myself, 
I see it as a basic function of Newtonian physics, hm? For 
every action, an equal and opposite reaction. Anti-fans. Dread- 
ful, dreadful things. Like miner’s lung, or asbestosis. Occupa- 
tional disease. But as I said before...” 

Someone called to Downey. He turned a moment, waving 
to a woman publicist he’d flirted with a little earlier. He tried 
to signal, “Get me out of this,” but when he turned back, the 
older man was gone, gliding away among the guests, his long 
head visible above the crowd, nodding to right and left, blow- 
ing a kiss and making pouting mouths. 

The girl was on his arm. “What happened to you? Where 
d’you go?” She pressed her lips against his cheek, briefly (but 
not too briefly; he noticed that). He wondered if he’d have 
to pay for her affection, if each kiss would spawn some other 
carping, goateed hatemonger, waiting for him somewhere, 
further down the line. 

He gave a practised, laddish smile, looked in her eyes (large, 
bright blue; too wide, like headlights) and ran his tongue-tip 
delicately over her top lip, corner to corner and then back 
again. 

He said, “You won’t believe it. That old bastard made a pass 
at me.” 
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“No!” 

“He did.” 

From the crowd he caught a moment’s dissonance, a crude, 
sarcastic laugh, but it sank back in the swell of sound, a bum 
note in a symphony. He slipped his arm around the girl’s slim 
waist and led her off towards the bar, his gesture of defiance, 
though to what, or whom, he’d no idea. 


Michael Downey toured America. 

New York was cool, L.A. was hot, and in between, the tour 
was a success. Enough for him to think of buying property 
out there, becoming, in the best tradition, transatlantic. Chan- 
nel 4 commissioned a third series; he negotiated with the BBC 
over a prime time slot hosting an ‘edgy’ new game show, Risky 
Business. His second book came out, the funny one his pub- 
lishers required, a coming of age novel complete with ghastly 
details of the hero’s family and friends, early sex and brief con- 
version to a mystical far-eastern sect with offices in Neasden. 

This, too, was a success. 

He keeps the same London address, the Greenwich house, 
though these days he’s much less inclined to go to pubs and 
clubs, and when he does, his friends have noticed a degree 
of caution - nervousness would be too strong a word - and a 
habit of announcing, suddenly, “I don’t like this place. Let’s 
go somewhere else.” They put it down to fame, a childlike 
sense the world revolves around him, but they never question 
it. His friends are fewer now. He doesn’t seem to mind. And 
once a week, when he’s in London, he attends a small, exclu- 
sive self-help group, members of which are household names, 
and suffer an affliction they remain unwilling or unable to di- 
vulge to us, the common members of the human race, their 
‘public’, as they call us. Gossips claim the group must be for 
alcoholics, drug addicts, or worse: a ring of traffickers in kinky 
sex, paedophiles or black magicians. They are, however, wrong. 

Downey now employs a minder, a beefy, dedicated man 
named Pickering. He has a scar across his belly as if someone’s 
tried to chop out his appendix with a meat cleaver, and for a 
pint or two he'll tell you what he did to earn it, what happened 
to the men responsible, and why their wives divorced them 
shortly afterwards. His other trick is eating glass. Yet Pickering 
has proved at heart an amiable soul who thinks the world of 
Mike and would happily walk into hell for him if need be. 
This, however, is a job he’s so far not been asked to do. 

At first he was instructed to look out for men with goatees, 
and on no account to let such people near (difficult, in light 
of the prevailing fashions). Since then, others have been added 
to the list. There is a small, pixie-ish girl with dyed blonde 
hair, an old man who pretends to be a marketing executive, 
and sisters, twins, who like to dress up in Victorian clothes 


(though sometimes favouring more recent modes: glam rock, 
hippie, goth). 

Downey’s new series will air in autumn. Advance opinion 
says that it’s his best to date, both funny and incisive, and 
he tours the States again in the new year, playing to bigger 
venues, bigger crowds. 

Pickering’s workload will not ease. In fact, just recently, 
another béte noir has been pointed out to him. The man is 
middle-aged, wears a shiny suit, string tie, and speaks with 
an accent of the American south, possibly Georgia or the Caro- 
linas. 

Quite what he blames poor Downey for is still unclear. 


After a chequered, not to say blotchy career, Tim Lees now works in the secure unit of a 
psychiatric hospital. His favourite expression is,“Time for your meds, Mr Lees.” 
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evenyone LOOKS THEIR BEST FOR THe CaReRs, 
showing their potential. It is important to smile, to display 
white teeth and bright eyes. These kids know how to respond 
politely to questions and if encouraged, they ask questions of 
their own. Family Day is all about making an impression, and 
that is what they are all trying hard to do. 

No one has asked Adu anything. She stares at her reflection 
in the window, readjusts her smile. The yard is empty but not 
because of the rain. On Family Day everyone congregates here 
in the hall. For two hours, sometimes less, they are on show. 
It’s hard work but nobody complains. There are always half a 
dozen kids who get lucky. Three months ago Tassie was one. 
Now she is in Brampton, with her new Carers. Today it might 
be Adu. 

A white woman stops in front of her, says something she 
doesn’t catch. Adu tries to show interest. The woman asks her 
name and when Adu tells her, the woman sniffs, asks what 
kind of name that is. 

She doesn’t say it’s African. She says, “It’s my name.” 

“T see. Do you like it here?” 

Adu is not sure what the woman wants to hear. She wants 
to say the right thing because that’s how you get chosen. “I 
would like,” she says, “to live by the sea.” 

“The sea?” Adu can tell by the woman’s expression that she 
messed up. “You’re not happy?” 

Adu’s smile is fragile. “I - I would like to be happy.” 

The woman stares, opens her mouth as if to speak again but 
doesn’t say anything. She moves on down the line to talk to 
one of the other kids, Anna or Perry, someone who has learned 
to smile in the proper manner. The rain is falling hard outside. 
Rivulets run down the glass, washing away the last of Adu’s 
smile. It doesn’t take long. Tassie had a smile that lit up her 
face. It made people want to be close to her. She said that when 
she was chosen it would stop them altering her. That kind of 
smile would never fade. 

Soon, the adults begin to leave. The couples go first, stopping 
briefly to talk with Mother. Sometimes they point to a particular 
child and when they do, Mother looks happy. She shakes their 
hands and when they have gone, she makes a note in her little 
book. 

The ones who have come alone stay the longest. Like the 
woman who spoke to Adu. Their eyes move desperately from 
one kid to the next. Looking for something that Adu can’t see. 
In another twenty minutes, they have all gone and the kids 
file off to the rec centre. There is a buzz of excitement in the 
air as Adu hurries along the passage, a sense of anticipation. 
Later on Mother will call those who have been chosen to her 
office. Adu knows her name will not be called but even so, 
for these few hours she likes to believe in the possibility. 

She finds Eric and a bunch of others gathered round a dream- 
sim. Perry is running up a high score. This doesn’t mean his 
dreams are better than anyone else, just that he has good 
hand/eye coordination. That’s Eric’s theory. Since Tassie left, 
Eric is the only real friend she has in Happy Kidz. She and 
Eric are the same age, twelve, though he’s much shorter than 
her and skinny too. Maybe that’s why he talks so much, just 
to make his presence known. She pulls him towards an empty 
machine. Inside the semi-dark cockpit, she says, “Will you 
run away with me, Eric?” 

“What for, Addy?” 

“If we stay, they’ll alter us.” 

Eric claps his hands over his ears. “Not that again.” 
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In THe DaRKeninc GReen —_ 


“Tassie said it’s what they do. She said I wouldn’t know 
who I was.” 

“Yeah, like she would know.” 

“Why would she lie?” 

“She was always making stuff up.” Eric shakes his head. 
“She was worse than you.” 

Adu is silent for a moment, thinking. “I miss her,” she says, 
feeling an ache in her breast. “I wish she hadn’t been chosen.” 

“Everyone gets chosen sooner or later.” His voice softens. 
“T saw that lady talking to you today. That’s a good sign.” 

“Ts it?” Adu shrugs. “She didn’t like my name.” 

“What did you say to her?” 

Two faces are ghosted in the coloured screen, one white, 
one black. Not everything is there. It is hard to distinguish 
eyes and mouths. Adu traces their outline and says, “Do you 
always know what you're going to say?” 

“Mostly,” Eric says. “I think they want us as much as we 
want them.” 

“Do they want me the way I am?” 

“T would.” 

She moves closer to him. “That’s because you fancy me, 
Erie 

“No I don’t.” One face on the screen turns red. “I just - ” 

“It’s okay,” she says. “I won’t tell anyone.” 

Later, she is summoned to Mother’s room. Mother sits in 
an armchair watching TV. She does not seem young to Adu, 
but she’s not old either. She wears the same light blue suit she 
wore for the Carers, but she has slipped her shoes off. “Adu,” 
she says, as if the name is a burden to her. She has lovely chest- 
nut coloured hair which falls in waves over her shoulders. 
Tassie called her elegant. Elegant is not beautiful. Her smile 
does not light up her face. 

“Adu,” she repeats. “What are we going to do with you, child?” 

“Must something be done?” Adu asks. 

“You have to learn to say the right things.” 

“T try.” 

“The past is still holding you back.” 

Adu watches the plasmascreen mounted on the wall. A beauti- 
ful actress whose face she recognises but whose name she 
can’t remember. Which is more important - names or faces? 
Tassie has been gone three months but Adu knows she will 
still be beautiful, will still remember. 

“There are lots of people out there who would have you,” 
Mother is saying. “People who would care for you, give you 
a home and the nice things every child wants.” 

Nice things, people who care. Without these, life is empty. 
This is Mother’s message, her warning. “I would like a home, 
Mother,” Adu says. “Where I would have all the nice things.” 

“Then we must help you to shine. But you have to want it, 
Adu. To want it with all your heart.” 

What Adu wants is not to forget. “Yes,” she mutters. 

“Good. I will see what I can do.” 

That night Adu has the same dream. The kids are playing 
in the field at the edge of the forest. They are playing a game 
whose rules are a secret they keep to themselves. Their voices 
roll across the grass and into the drowsing trees. 


There is never a dull moment at the Happy Kidz Child Nurtur- 
ing and Development Facility. 

Idleness is the source of evil, Mother says, which means 
the days are filled with learning and a wide range of interesting 
and useful activities. Eric and Adu are making a film. They 


have an old digicam but as yet they have not filmed anything. 
First, Eric says, you have to write a script, scout locations, 
raise money. Adu isn’t sure he knows what all these things 
mean, but she admires his sense of purpose, his vision. Right 
now he is making a sketch, tongue sticking out in concentra- 
tion. He calls this storyboarding. 

“How old are we in the movie?” Adu asks. 

“Grown up.” 

“How can I be grown-up?” 

“You act.” 

“Tf | was altered, could I still act?” 

“How do I know? You’re the expert on that.” 

But she isn’t. In fact she’s worried it was just something 
Tassie made up, a way of making it easier to let go. Instead 
of admitting that a new life would cause her to forget, she’d 
come up with this stuff about alteration. Why couldn’t she 
simply have told her the truth? “Will you come back to see 
me, if you get chosen?” she says. 

“I don’t know,” Eric says. “Would you?” 

Adu is stumped. The truth is she wants nothing more than 
to leave, to have some kind of normal life before she’s too 
old. It’s not possible that she could be happy here at fourteen 
or sixteen. But she’s afraid too, of changing, of forgetting. “Yes,” 
she says, finally. “I would.” 

“How would you know me?” Eric doesn’t look at her as he 
speaks. “If they make you forget?” 

“Before they took her away, Tassie said she’d never let them 
make her forget me.” 

Eric grits his teeth and starts drawing again. 

Bored with the film, Adu thinks about the time Mother orga- 
nised an excursion to the seaside. Eric wasn’t at Happy Kidz 
that Summer. It took hours to get to the coast. Tassie said it 
was a hundred miles away. The sand underfoot was hot. Tassie 


and Adu stood in the shallows in their bathing costumes, letting 
the cool wavelets lap over their feet. They moved a little further 
out till they could feel the tug of the waves and the suck of 
the sand. Nanny White told them not to go too far out, but it 
was okay because they were used to the water by the time it 
splashed around their waists. 

“T could swim the channel,” Tassie said. 

“What’s the channel?” Adu said. 

“They put grease on your body to stop you from sinking. You 
can swim all the way to France.” 

“Ts it far?” 

“No.” The freckles were like grains of sand on Tassie’s face. 
“Tt’s beautiful and it’s always Summer and they have ice cream 
and strawberries all year round.” 

They built a sandcastle. Two or three other kids helped, 
but Tassie and Adu were the architects. Adu wanted to call it 
Camelot, but Tassie insisted on Castle Adu. They decorated 
it with shells and gull’s feathers. These were their emblems. 
When it was finished, everybody gathered to admire it. Mother 
took a picture and said that if there had been a competition, 
then Castle Adu would win first prize. 

The tide began to creep up the sand. They had dug a moat 
around the outer wall and Adu was thrilled as frothy water 
flowed into it and circled the castle. Soon, more waves were 
lapping at the walls, eating away at the foundations. They 
worked frantically to strengthen the castle’s defences but each 
new wave cut a little deeper into the walls. 

Tassie put down her spade and motioned Adu to move back 
from the castle. They watched as a wave finally breached the 
outer wall and the two towers at the front began to crumble, 
slowly at first, before collapsing in a liquid rush. One by one, 
the remaining six towers succumbed to the tide. The tall, strong 
keep was the last to fall. Adu felt something stir inside her. 
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Tassie held her hand. “I wish I lived in Castle Adu,” she said. 
Then she grinned, and ran off into the sea. 

Eric’s eyes burn with serious intent as he works, as he 
dreams. In France it is beautiful and they eat ice cream and 
strawberries all year round. Maybe Tassie is already there, 
building castles. Not in Brampton. She covered her body in 
grease and swam the channel. Now she eats ice cream every 
day and dreams in another language. Dreams of Adu. 


Eric has been summoned to see Mother. Adu is focusing on 
what he has done wrong. This is a fact of life at Happy Kidz - 
do something wrong and you will be discovered and punished. 
Wrong things are called misdemeanours. Adu is familiar with 
misdemeanours and punishments. Mostly they are no big deal. 
The worst punishment is removal. Eric has never been removed 
- it will be difficult for him, first time. The loneliness. But Eric 
hasn’t done anything wrong, nothing, at least, deserving of 
removal. It is something else, some other matter on which 
he has been summoned. But Adu doesn’t think about that. 
Instead she concentrates on the faces of the couple who stop- 
ped in front of her today, who almost spoke. They looked like 
the kind of Carers who might have given her nice things. The 
sky outside was cloudy but it didn’t rain. For a little while the 
sun came out and it was as if Summer had decided to linger 
on for a while longer. But the clouds returned, the sky turned 
grey. The Carers who’d come looking for kids to make their 
lives complete had left, full of hope or hopelessness. Depend- 
ing on what you could see in their eyes. 

Why do they need us to make them happy? Tassie, wherever 
she was now, would know the secret, but Adu will never learn. 
She will be here forever, making movies. 

There is a movie playing on her screen. Diva Divine is singing 
about a boy who makes her heart beat fast. Tassie’s favourite 
popvid star. Perfect voice and face, designed to make you 
happy. Adu doesn’t feel happy. Diva understands. Whatever 
you might feel, she feels it too. Happy, sad, frightened, she 
knows the right buttons to press. Alone in her room waiting 
for Eric. Not thinking about Family Day. Not feeling. Diva 
Divine is ReallyReal, a construct. What does she know? What 
does she think about the things you’re trying not to think 
about? You can always ask. 

Instead, she pulls the sheet over her head. There’s just too 
much stuff to not think about. What she has to do is concen- 
trate on how to shine. If you want something not to happen, 
what you do is you put a massive effort into not thinking about 
it. What happens is, all the strength you put into denying it, 
stops it becoming real. 

There is a knock at her door. Her heart is racing as she pulls 
the sheet from her face. Eric walks into the room. He sits at 
the monitor, not looking at her. She watches his face in profile, 
can see a struggle going on beneath his skin. He does not need 
to say anything. His face says it all, tells her that what she tried 
so hard not to think, has become real. 

“T’ve been chosen, Addy.” 

She can’t tell what that is in his voice - excitement, fear or 
sadness. Ask Diva. “There’s still time,” she says. “We can run 
away together.” 

Eric shakes his head, avoiding her gaze. 

“You'll forget me.” 

“T won't, I promise.” 

Tassie had promised and yet Adu hasn’t heard a thing in 
three months. No email, no call. “You won’t have a choice,” 
she says. “They’ll make you different.” 

He sits on the bed and puts an arm round her back. “I’ll be 
the same Eric.” 

Maybe he will but that doesn’t matter. Once he is gone, she 
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will be alone and stripped of another piece of her past. 


They are at the Games Mall with Nanny White. Adu can’t 
work up any enthusiasm for the holo-drives and simulators 
because she has other things on her mind. She is waiting for 
Eric to make a decision. He has only a week left at Happy 
Kidz, and then he will be gone. She should be spending all 
her time with him, imprinting herself so deeply on his memory 
that forgetting her will be impossible. But she’s giving him 
room, time to think this through and see that she’s right. But 
as she watches him riding a slamjet rig with Heather, she can 
tell by his stupid grin that the process of forgetting has already 
begun. As the programme ends and he climbs down from the 
rig, she tries to catch his eye. But Eric ignores her, says some- 
thing to Heather. The girl laughs. Adu hates him then. Furious, 
she turns round and forces her way through the crowd, past 
the screaming and gunning machines. These things are design- 
ed to attract but today they merely oppress her. 

The Mall is full of kids trailing the adults they belong to. 
Not all of them come from N&D facilities. Lots of kids are born 
already belonging to adults, though you can hardly tell which 
are which just by looking at them. Eric belonged to someone 
before. For eight years he had Carers. They were killed in an 
accident and he came to Happy Kidz. Other kids have had lives 
outside the facility, but most, like Adu, have always been there. 

“Wait.” It is Eric. His face is anxious, fearful. “You’re not 
really going?” 

“Yes,” she says, still angry, but thrilled too, that he has de- 
cided to come. 

“This is mad,” he says. “Where will you go?” 

His words slice into her heart. She tries to keep smiling, to 
hide her disappointment, her fear. “I have money,” she says. 
“T’ll find Tassie.” 

“Yeah? Like, how?” 

“IT - I don’t know. I just will” 

“Why?” Eric says, grabbing her arm. “She never looked for 
you.” 

“She wouldn’t forget,” Adu says, resenting Eric’s doubt. 
Just because he has lived outside doesn’t mean he knows 
everything there is to know about the world. He could still 
be wrong. “Why don’t you admit you’re scared.” 

“I’m scared for you.” 

“You're shitting yourself. Tassie had more guts.” 

“If she gives a toss, why hasn’t she been in touch?” Eric 
says. “Because she’s got a new life in Brampton, or wherever 
she is, and that means more to her than you do.” 

Adu yanks her arm free and lashes out with her hand, catch- 
ing Eric across the cheek. He staggers back a couple of steps, 
his eyes watering. “Shit, Addy,” he says, voice shaking. People 
are staring, kids and adults, their mouths hanging open. They 
are looking at Adu, seeing her for what she really is, a child 
who doesn’t deserve to be chosen. There’s hurt and fear in 
Eric’s eyes, things she has put there. Horrified, she runs off 
through the crowd of onlookers. 

She emerges into cold October sunlight and boards the first 
citybound tram that comes along. Her heart is racing and she 
can’t make sense of all the thoughts that are tumbling through 
her mind. It is only when they have passed the third stop that 
the reality of her situation begins to dawn. She has done it, run 
away. But instead of the elation she expected, she feels frustra- 
tion. It isn’t fair that she should have to forget her past to make 
herself acceptable. There must be some other way for her to 
shine, to transform herself into the sort of girl who is wanted. 
She stares out at the unfamiliar streets, wondering how far she 
has come. At first the buildings seem strange to her, bigger and 
brighter than normal, then she sees they are just like those she 


has seen on TV. They have names that mean something to her 
- Sony and Phaze and Nintendo and ReallyReal. 

She gets off at the next stop and walks into a Phaze store. 
They do clothes. Digital icons of Diva Divine strut their stuff 
atop glowpads. She wouldn’t be seen dead in anything else. 
The aisles are full of kids and the people they belong to, all 
paying heed to Diva’s message to spend spend spend if you 
wanna get Real. The kids all wear Phaze and winning smiles. 
It is not hard to see why they were chosen. She wonders if 
Tassie has been here with her new Carers. If they have bought 
her these clothes and made her life more ReallyReal. 

Beneath the Golden Arches she eats fries and a milkshake 
and watches the hustle and bustle in the street below. There’s 
so much going on, so many nice things on offer, it’s easy to 
see how people can forget the promises they make. Maybe 
happiness depends on forgetting. Is that so bad? 

After she has eaten, she wanders through other stores whose 
names have lodged in her head. Happy Kidz kids only dream 
about being here but she is living it for real. She feels envious 
of other children, resentful that she hasn’t been chosen. Per- 
haps she was too hasty. Those boots. That jacket. This top. 
Who wouldn’t want hair like that? All these nice things. She 
feels shame and regret. Poor Eric - she shouldn’t have done 
what she did, or said those things. 

She exits another store, her feet aching. There is a chill in 
the air as the day begins to fade. She walks aimlessly through 
the busy streets, anxious and uncertain about what she has 
done. Something has changed, something she can’t put her 
finger on. She feels vulnerable, a little afraid. Her imagination 
is playing tricks on her, telling her that woman over there 
getting out of the car, telling her that’s really a girl. 

Out of the darkness a different city begins to emerge. The 
sound of traffic and the music spilling out of the stores is 
amplified by night. Light is pink and yellow and red and blue, 
never just light. Faces bleached of colour peer out of bar win- 
dows, mouthing words she can’t hear. A group of girls her own 
age, maybe younger, are gathered beneath a neon sign that 
snaps and fizzes with promise. The promise of what? she won- 
ders. She heads towards them, intending to ask them the way 
back to Happy Kidz, but as she gets a better look at their faces, 
their perfect faces, she backs off, heart thudding in her chest. 
She feels their eyes following her as she retreats along the 
pavement, trying and failing to make herself inconspicuous. 
She thinks of Eric, of what she said and did, and she is angry 
at herself. Is this the way she wants him to remember her? 

She steps out into the road, dodging round the slow moving 
traffic. People are staring at her. Men are staring. There are no 
kids with them. Perhaps they’re looking for a child to call their 
own. Maybe she is the one. She would smile if she had the 
strength, if she didn’t feel so light-headed. The flickering lights 
dazzle her, like the fireworks she watched with Tassie on Bon- 
fire Night. Loud bangs and happy songs. She has not forgotten. 

A man comes towards her. She should smile her winning 
smile. Tassie had one. She is falling. It doesn’t hurt because 
the man catches her. He sweeps her up into the air, holding 
her tight and he is saying something that makes her laugh. 
The sound more than the words. He is warm and his arms are 
strong as he puts her into the back of the car. She lays down 
on the seat, dizzy, but no longer afraid. The man talks to some- 
one else. The car begins to move. He is not driving because 
he is looking at her. His face is dark as old wood, like hers. 
Maybe he will care for her. He tells her everything is going to 
be fine. His voice is steady and strong. When the car stops, 
he carries her into the building. His companion comes too. 
He wears the same clothes, the same hat, though he is older 
and not as tall. She prefers the man who carries her, the one 


who tells her that she’s safe now, that she has nothing more 
to fear. 

Nanny White leads them to the surgery where Mother and 
the doctor are waiting. The man puts her on a gurney and talks 
to Mother while the doctor examines her, checks that she is 
okay. He listens to her heart and shines a light into her eyes. 
Afterwards, he speaks to Mother. He says she has a slight chill, 
nothing serious. Mother nods and everybody except the young 
policeman leaves the room. 

He looks down at Adu with perfect, shining teeth. He reminds 
her of Eric, though he’s more handsome and has a nicer smile. 
“You okay now?” 

“T’m Adu,” she says. 

“T know that,” he says. “Are you feeling any better?” 

“Not so tired.” 

“That was a silly thing you did, running off like that. Promise 
me you won’t do it again.” 

=Yes:-. 

“You could get yourself into all kinds of scrapes.” 

“T was angry with Eric,” she explains. “He’s leaving.” 

The man nods. “I’ve spoken to Mother, asked her to go easy 
on you, okay?” 

Adu manages a weak smile. 

“You take care, Adu. Be a good girl.” 

She spends the night in the surgery and in the morning she 
showers and pulls on the clean clothes Nanny White has brought 
from her room. Nanny waits for her to dress, then says, “Okay, 
let’s go.” 

“Where?” Adu has a bad feeling. 

“You are to be removed,” White says. “For a little while.” 

“But the man said Mother would go easy.” 

“Mother is in charge here,” Nanny White says. “Not the 
policemen.” 

Frantic, Adu says, “But I have to see Eric.” 

White opens the door. “After removal.” 

“He’ll be gone by then,” Adu pleads. “I must see him now.” 

Nanny White catches hold of Adu’s arm and pulls her along 
the hallway. She cannot believe this is happening - it isn’t right. 
She came back. She was happy to come back. Mother has no 
right. She has to speak to Eric, tell him what she’s seen, tell him 
why they forget. She struggles desperately as she is dragged 
through the Learning Block. Doors fly open and kids peer out 
into the corridor at the commotion. She calls Eric’s name as 
White grapples with her. They fall to the floor, wrestling. White 
is bigger and stronger but Adu is driven by rage and love. And 
there he is, a face in a doorway, watching her along with all the 
others, but making no move to help her. Nanny White is scream- 
ing for assistance. People are hurrying towards them, strong 
arms clutching Adu’s limbs. She twists and turns till she catches 
sight of Eric again. “Please,” she cries out. “I didn’t mean what 
I said.” He watches her, his expression a mix of fear and curi- 
osity. Nothing else. No indication that he feels anything real. 
Adu screams as Eric turns away, as he abandons her. 


Being removed from the daily life of Happy Kidz is never easy 
but Adu has always got through without any serious hurt. She 
has become accustomed to the isolation, to the lack of human 
contact. It is good for the soul, Mother says, because it gives 
the child an opportunity to reflect on her behaviour away from 
all distractions. She calls it a character forming process. Adu 
has never been sure exactly how this worked. Until now. It’s 
been hard. The days have dragged, and despite electronic 
tutorials and other routine interruptions, she has had more 
time than she needs for reflection. Reflection, she sees, is a 
process that helps you to understand how the world really 
works. It shows you just how messed up everything is. What 
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she has learned is that life is built on forgetting. You trade 
memory for nice things. Eric will have no choice but to forget 
her if he wants the nice things with which they will tempt him. 
They will purchase his life with treats, make him so completely 
their own, he will forget she even exists. All day long she reflects 
and is crushed by this terrible insight. 

Sleep offers no escape from the craziness. She has the same 
dream every night, of herself, Eric, Tassie and other kids, play- 
ing together in a field near a forest. Only now the forest seems 
closer, hemming them in. Nobody seems to notice, or to hear 
the wind that keens through the leaves. They are too caught 
up in their game to feel the presence in there, the dull eyes 
peering out from the restless green. They are being listened 


to, their long-held secret overheard. When they fan out towards 
the trees, running off to hide in its dark places, leaving one 
girl alone to cover her eyes and count, she hears the sigh of 
shadows, sees the smile of night. 

In the dream Adu finishes counting and goes off to search 
for the others, drawn to their hiding places by laughing whis- 
pers. Each night she returns with one less child until, by the 
end of the week, she is alone with only the eyes in the unfurled 
leaves to watch over her. 

When she is brought back into the life of the facility, she 
goes immediately to Eric’s room. The boy who greets her is 
not Eric, has never been Eric and does not know her at all. 
She knew this would be the case, but having his absence con- 


firmed does not make it any easier. Eric is out there learning 
to forget. His past is being unravelled by the lure of nice things. 
He has so much past to lose, there will be nothing left of him. 
She returns to her own room, spends the day alone. 

After dinner Mother comes to her room, finds her cutting 
things, notes, pages from her diary, pictures, storyboards. Adu 
wonders if this shredding of evidence will make it easier to for- 
get. She doesn’t believe so but she wants to put her memory 
to the test. 

Mother gently takes the scissors from Adu. She scoops a 
fist of paper flakes from the bedspread, looks closely at them. 
Adu is glad she has cut them so small. “I’m sorry,” Mother 
explains. “Eric was chosen. Your time will come soon.” 

“T don’t want to go.” 

“Don’t be silly. Every child wants someone to care for them.” 

“Not if it means being altered.” 

Mother turns her palm over, lets the confetti memories drift 
down onto the bed. “You are no longer a child, Adu,” she says. 
“Not in the sense you understand. It’s time to let these things 
pox 

“Why can’t I hang on to my memories?” Adu pleads. A 
powerful yearning builds inside her, threatening to break her 
in half. “What harm does it do?” 

“It’s not a question of harm - it’s baggage, inappropriate 
baggage. When you're older, you’ll understand. You'll be grate- 
ful that you don’t have such things to hold you back.” 

“How can knowing who I am hold me back?” 

Mother is silent, avoiding Adu’s gaze. There is something 
unfamiliar in her voice when she finally does speak, a note of 
uncertainty. “Knowledge is the poison of innocence,” she says. 
“It’s innocence that will get you through, that will lead to nice 
things.” 


Adu slips away on the next excursion. It is not difficult. After 
all, she has been punished, she knows the consequences. It 
is assumed this knowledge will act as a deterrent. Certainly 
after a couple of hours, Nanny White’s scrutiny is less intense. 
There are nine other kids competing for her attention and 
Adu has the demeanour of a child who has learned her lesson. 
She has learned better even that Nanny White realises. This 
time her escape is not so dramatic, not a manoeuvre to draw 
attention. Merely a slipping away. One moment she is part 
of a small group of Happy Kidz kids out with their Nanny, 
the next she has melted away, become indistinguishable from 
any of a thousand other kids in the Mall. 

It takes her thirty-six hours to find Tassie down in Brampton. 
It is a drab place just south of the city. No flash stores, no 
loud buildings, just lots of people she doesn’t know. A black 
car pulls up outside the Pizza Parlour where Adu is picking 
at a thin and crispy. She is tired and dispirited, on the verge of 
giving up. Last night she slept on an empty bus. She watches 
aman get out of the car. He’s white but he looks like the police- 
man who took her back to Happy Kidz. He catches her eye 
and smiles. Adu turns away, embarrassed. When she sneaks 
another look, he’s nowhere to be seen but his car is still outside. 
There is a woman sitting in the front passenger seat, just a 
couple of metres away. It is only when she leans back in her 
seat that the woman, the girl, becomes recognisable as Tassie. 

Adu gets up slowly, light-headed, afraid Tassie will disappear 
before her eyes. She makes her way to the door, steps out on 
to the street. She is hardly breathing, she’s so intent on holding 
that face in her mind. She approaches the car, leans down, 


taps on the window. The face turns towards her. It is Tassie, 
there’s no mistaking the spray of freckles or the shape of her 
mouth. But when she turns and lowers the window, Adu sees 
there’s something odd about her - the lips are too full and 
red, the eyes older and emptier than they have a right to be. 
Even the winning smile seems out of place. “Can I help you?” 
she says. “You want something nice?” 

“Tassie?” Adu whispers. “It’s me, Adu.” 

The old young girl frowns, shifts in her seat. She is wearing 
a tiny pink skirt and strapless top. The kind of clothes Diva 
Divine wears. They don’t look right on Tassie. “My name is 
Candy,” she says. 

Adu is confused and a horrible doubt is worming into her 
mind. Don’t think it, she tells herself, and it won’t be real. “You 
said you’d remember me, Tassie. You said you’d wait.” 

“What are you talking about?” Tassie says, the fraudulent 
winning smile beginning to break on her face. “Who the fuck 
are you?” 

“Please, Tass, listen to me,” Adu says, reaching through the 
open window. 

The girl flinches, pulls away from her, tells her to fuck off. 
“T don’t belong to you,” she says, her voice angry, frightened. 
“Daddy will be mad if he sees you trying to touch.” 

“Daddy?” 

“Hey, what’s going on?” 

At the sound of the voice Adu turns, sees two men approach- 
ing, one of them is the guy who'd been in the car with Tassie. 
“You want something, honey?” he says. 

“She was trying to touch me, Daddy,” the girl says, sliding 
out of the car and rushing in to his arms. “She wouldn’t wait.” 

The man looks at Adu as he strokes the top of Tassie’s head. 
He smiles and Adu is stunned and suddenly afraid. She begins 
to back away. “Hey wait,” the guy calls. “You want a lift?” 

Adu keeps moving backwards slowly, watching as he says 
something to the other guy that makes him laugh. “Yeah,” the 
second guy says. “I’ll be your Daddy, little girl, if that’s what 
you want.” 

Adu starts-running hard as she can, not looking back, not 
even once. And as she runs she tells herself it wasn’t Tassie. 
That girl was too old or too young, and all it was was her own 
wanting too much for it to be Tassie. 

When she finds the policeman, she almost cries with relief. 
But she contains herself, holds it all in until she’s back at 
Happy Kidz, until Mother has shaken her head and spoken 
with that familiar sadness about how she’s doing nothing to 
help herself. Only when Nanny White has escorted her off to 
removal, when she’s alone and there’s no one to see or hear, 
does she let herself cry. 


The pretty black girl, tall for her age, sits on the high stool 
swinging her legs back and forth beneath the counter. Her 
hair is braided and she wears Phaze hot pants, T-shirt and 
skate shoes. She spoons strawberry ice cream from a tall glass 
onto her tongue and smiles at her reflection in the mirror behind 
the counter. Trés sophisticated, trés cool. The handsome man 
on the stool beside her, the guy with his hand on her knee, 
this is her Daddy. He really really cares for her. These are the 
nice things she has earned. The rewards of innocence. 
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STEPHEN GALLAGHER: VOODOO COPS 


WHITE BIZANGO 
Stephen Gallagher 
PS Publishing pb/hb, 159pp, £8/£25 
review and interview by Sandy Auden 
I had watched and enjoyed 
Gallagher’s TV series Chi- 
mera and Oktober, so White 
Bizango’s combination of 
| voodoo cops, extortion and 
religious fads piqued my 
curiosity. That’s how I was 
introduced to John Lafca- 
dio, a Louisiana detective on the trail of a 
child kidnapper who employs aspects of 
the voodoo religion to gain a hold over his 
victims. Lafcadio feels the kidnapper’s pow- 
ers himself when he’s almost butchered alive 
on the coroner’s slab after getting a little 
too close to the perpetrator. Saved by the 
voodoo cops, Lafcadio must understand his 
quarry with speed if he is to bring him to 
justice and halt the ever-increasing body 
count. 

If you really must label it, White Bizango 
is undoubtedly crime fiction enhanced by 


DARK TERRORS 6 
eds Stephen Jones & David Sutton 
Gollancz pb, 499pp, £12.99 
reviewed by Mike O'Driscoll 
I was tempted here, to look 
at the ongoing debate about 
the state of horror and ask 
why some genre magazines 
and anthologies fall by the 
wayside while others seem 
to thrive. I considered rais- 
ing questions about mark- 
eting, presentation, editing and a perceived 
disinterest on the part of readers in the short 
story form. After all, this was to be a review 
of one of the premier forums for new horror 
fiction, so what better place to air such con- 
cerns? But then it occurred to me that in 
spite of all these factors, the bottom line was 
the quality of the stories themselves. If they 
didn’t reach a certain standard of literary 
competence - by which I mean an ability 
to engage readers through plot, characteri- 
sation, voice, having something new to say 
or at least offering a fresh perspective on 
familiar themes, then why should we pay 
them any attention? If would-be editors can’t 
distinguish between a tale which has the 
potential to excite, entertain, scare or move, 
and one which is at best tolerated and at 
worst induces a fatal ennui, then, however 
admirable their intentions, they would better 
serve us by sticking to the day-job. 
Lucky for us then that Gollancz have con- 
tinued to throw their weight behind the en- 
deavours of Jones and Sutton for the sixth 
volume of their Dark Terrors series, for not 
only do the editors bring us thirty-three new 
stories but they provide a wider platform 
alongside established names for some of 
the best young writers working in the field 


a voodoo flavour. As such, its overall struc- 
ture reflects its roots, in that it sets up a 
crime, investigates the clues and solves the 
case at the end. But in the detailed structure, 
you'll find short scenes and cliff hanger 
chapter endings that provide custom made 
slots to splice in the adverts. It has a pilot 
movie of a plot, with plenty of scope to open 
it out into an episodic series but, in book 
form, all this just serves to keep the pages 
turning. 

As does Gallagher’s liquid prose. The 
streamlined style and even pace had me 
cocooned and moving steadily through his 
world — with the exception of one section, 
early on, when an incorrect character name 
jarred - on a subtly disturbing journey, full 
of finely crafted, life-like characters. Gallag- 
her looks beneath the skin of his people and 
draws out all of their quirks, strengths and 
contradictions, along with their humour and 
basic stupidity. Then he moves them into 
some psychologically horrific situations and 
lets us watch them unravel. 

For me, this book slid by too fast, but that 


today. Time and again the editors have 
shown their willingness to take risks by 
publishing the works of newer authors, and 
qualitatively speaking, its rare that such risks 
have not paid off. Take ‘Eglantine’s Time’ 
for example. Jay Lake’s story evokes a life- 
time of suffering in its four short pages which 
tell of Eglantine, the latest in a line of females 
subjected to barbarous experiments in the 
name of scientific progress. It brings to mind 
William Kotzwinkle’s chilling antivivisection 
novel Doctor Rat in the pointless physical 
deformities which result from the experi- 
ments, the purpose of which, as in Tom 
Disch’s Camp Concentration appears to be 
to create an enhanced human intelligence, 
Lake eschews explicitness in favour of a 
lean, elusive prose which creates a darker 
mood, suggestive of intangible horrors we 
are not quite ready to grasp. Brevity also 
works for Geoff Nicholson in ‘Moving His- 
tory’, a tale of a wannabe mass murderer 
who exploits a ‘kink in the fabric of the 
space/time continuum’ to fulfil his vicious 
fantasies. Told with a black humour which 
acknowledges not only the potential for vio- 
lence in us all, but more tellingly, our latent 
desire to strike back against the increasing 
homogenisation of our lives. It’s a satire on 
an extreme form of wish-fulfilment, and its 
power lies in the extent to which it recog- 
nises our desire to share in the protagonist’s 
need to make someone pay. ‘Sweetness and 
Light’ by Joe Murphy demonstrates the will- 
ingness of a new writer to resist the cons- 
traints of genre and to shape his dangerous 
material into the form it needs to give it its 
fullest expression. His two ex-carnival freaks 
are neither idealised in the manner of Tod 
Browning’s Freaks, nor are they portrayed 
as victims, other than of their own mutually 


is really one of the highest compliments I 
can give it. Keeping people engrossed takes 
skill and Gallagher seems to have that by 
the barrow load. 

SA: Given its structure, is White Bizango 
a pilot for a series? 

SG: It started when I had call from an 
agency in London. They wanted to do some- 
thing with voodoo and asked me if I had 
any ideas. I said, ‘Yeah, I want to write about 
the reality of voodoo.’ We spent some time 
developing the notion, but along the way 
we discovered we were singing off different 
song-sheets and we parted company. But I 
was left with this mass of protoplasmic mat- 
erial. I’d been enthused to develop it but 
suddenly I had no where to go with it. So 
when Pete Crowther asked me for a novella 
for PS Publishing, I pitched him this voodoo 
reality story and he went for it. 

So it started as a pilot for a series and, in 
retrospect, I guess the novel does look like 
a pilot but, you know, in intent and in exe- 
cution there was never any element of that 
at all. I was really just starting with an ex- 


destructive relationship. It’s a brutal, raw 
and honest piece of storytelling and shows 
that even those we perceive as wronged and 
suffering are as capable of cruelty and self- 
interest as the rest of us. 

Tim Lebbon’s ‘Black’ is, on the surface, 
the tale of a killer trying to hide from his 
past, but the brooding intensity of the prose, 
the relentless guilt which both stalks and 
spooks the protagonist, elevate it above the 
more familiar examples of its type. The ten- 
dency to over elaborate a point and the fond- 
ness for descriptions of gore are more than 
outweighed by the author’s ability to get in- 
side the mind of the killer and convey not 
simply an instinctual drive towards violence, 
but the psychic conflict which it prompts. 
What we get is a picture of a killer on the 
cusp of self-awareness, tormented by guilt 
into almost accepting responsibility for what 
he has done, but ultimately turning his back 
on it, seeking the dark sanctuary of denial. 
James Van Pelt contributes a powerful and 
heartfelt story about fatherhood, the curse 
and the beauty of it, and how we project 
our fears and longings onto the lives of our 
children. In ‘The Boy Behind the Gate’ he 
juxtaposes two narratives, one set in our 
present in which a father desperately sear- 
ches for a missing son, refusing to accept 
the police line that the child has been mur- 
dered, the other set in the same Western 
locale but a hundred years previously, with 
a father sealing his apparently cursed son 
in an abandoned mine. As the two separate 
storylines draw inexorably towards each 
other, Van Pelt manages to portray convin- 
cingly two seemingly contradictory impul- 
ses in fatherhood - the fear of the unknow- 
able - that is, the child’s potential to see 
and know more than its father - and the 


isting situation of knowing where I wanted 
to go but not sure where I wanted visit along 
the way. So I started to rake around in my 
head for related research, thinking that if 
this is going to happen, where will it happen; 
where have I been in past years where it 
could have happened; how did I feel about 
that place and what did I take away from 
it. In the end, I drew heavily on the places 
and the atmospheres of New Orleans. I also 
drew on other experiences I had in the deep 
south when I was researching The Spirit Box 
in South Carolina. 

SA: Did you have to do a lot of research 
into voodoo? 

SG: Yes, I did, because I didn’t really have 
a big interest in voodoo until I started the 
project. I’d had conversations with a friend 
in New Orleans but these had been about 
its atmosphere and its history. What I did 
already have was a great sense of antipathy 
against voodoo on the screen because I was 
sure that it was both inaccurate and sen- 
sationalised, not to mention a pretty uninspi- 
ring set of images. When the word voodoo 


consequent loss of control; and the desire 
to nurture and protect. ‘In the Hours after 
Death’ is, as the title suggests, an explora- 
tion of the strangeness of that state. But Jeff 
VanderMeer treats these hours not as some 
dreadful condition to be feared, but as a 
phantasmagoric wonderment, a transitional 
state between awareness and nothingness. 
Questions as to why or how the protagonist 
got to be dead are unanswered but irrelevant 
beside the surreal evocation of a life that 
does not yet realise it has ended, and which, 
like a harlequin dancing through some 
mysterious de Chirico landscape, intends 
to make the best of things while it can. 
Strangest of all is the revelation in the third 
hour, the awareness that after this comes 
nothing, and the protagonist’s welcoming 
this clarity. It’s a wholly unique tale, but 
one which might serve as persuasive intro- 
duction to the world of Ambergris - about 
which VanderMeer has been writing for ten 
years — for the uninitiated. 

A rupture in the space-time continuum 
pops up again in ‘Job 37’, a particularly 21st 
century ghost story from Gemma Files. It 
takes the form of a taped interview between 
a parapsychologist and the head of a crime 
scene clean up business and combines 
creepiness, gore and a sense of humour in 
equal parts. ‘A Long Walk, For the Last Time, 
by Michael Marshall Smith tells of an elderly 
woman’s preparations for a final parting 
with her granddaughter. What appears at 
first to be a charming story about someone 
coming to terms with her own impending 
death, is made richer, and more emotionally 
complex when we realise the woman is 
already dead, and this last communication 
is an attempt to alleviate the granddaughter’s 
pain at her loss. The woman desires only 


was first said to me to get this project going, 
I reacted against all the received ideas that 
you get from the screen: the ignorance and 
fear; the caricatures of black people; the 
chicken bones on the doorstep and people 
rolling their eyes in terror. Instead, I went 
on the net and bought all the books I could 
get my hands on about New Orleans and 
voodoo. I already had quite a few research 
works in the house from when I was work- 
ing on Victorian Gothic over in the States - 
all of which had some voodoo chapters in 
them, I just hadn’t read them. So I went 
back to them and found them quite useful 
in quickly establishing this picture of voodoo 
as a religion. It was no more a supernatural 
religion than any other religion was super- 
natural. They all admit some element of the 
supernatural one way or another, including 
Christianity. I just pulled all of that together. 

SA: There are some colourful similes in 
the novel, like the description of looking 
down over the balcony at the guard dogs 
‘circling like turds in a whirlpool’. Where 
do they come from? 


to comfort and reassure, not to go back. 
Her Last Long Walk is towards eternity. A 
beautifully told, deceptively simple tale. 
Both Glen Hirshberg and Nicholas Royle, 
in ‘The Two Sams’ and ‘Hide and Seek’ res- 
pectively, offer different takes on the joys 
and fears of fatherhood. Hirshberg’s story, 
like Van Pelt’s, is haunted by the past, ex- 
cept that here the ghost is of a stillborn son, 
whose loss drives a wedge between hus- 
band and wife. The protagonist feels his own 
complex of guilt at Sam’s fate - he had forged 
some kind of telepathic link with the child 
in the womb, and when his wife conceives 
again, he is afraid that this psychic connec- 
tion will once again kill the child. The story 
concludes on a more positive note than Van 
Pelt’s, but it remains a harrowing and con- 
vincing tale of the fears we have for and 
project onto, our children. Royle’s tale, in 
which a father looks after three young kids, 
two his own, the third, Agnes, the daughter 
of his best friend, offers no such solace. To 
keep them amused in the house, Dad agrees 
to play hide and seek. They take turns to 
hide and Royle creates a palpable sense of 
unease as the father searches for his own 
son. But worse is to come when Agnes hides, 
vanishing not so much from the house, as 
from the tale itself. Despite everything, all 
his best intentions, the child was in his care 
and how the hell could anyone explain her 
absence. All he’s left with is the chilling cer- 
tainty of blame and not knowing. 

There are fine stories too from Ramsey 
Campbell - the terrors of childhood reach 
out to drag the protagonist back into a night- 
marish past in ‘The Retrospective’; Nancy 
Kilpatrick, whose “Your Shadow Knows You 
Well’ sees a woman becoming attuned to 
the long suppressed, darker aspects of her 
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SG: The funny thing about similes is that 
they are there when I need them. | don’t 
really keep a notebook of them for use at a 
later date. In the entirety of my career, I’ve 
probably noted three or four good ones with 
the intention of working them into a story 
at some point. Two of them made it in, and 
two of them got cut out because they just 
didn’t work. What I usually find is that when 
I’m trying to invoke a scene, | visualise it as 
vividly as I can and when I come to write it 
down, the words are there. And if they aren’t 
at your fingertips at that point then there’s 
no point trying to craft one or force one. 
Because it always shows. If it comes easily 
then you have this little moment when you 
look back at it and think, ‘My God, where 
did that come from?!’ And it’s a moment 
that saps your confidence a little bit too, 
because it would be nice to think that you 
sit down and consciously do it. But you get 
a notion that it’s somehow not within your 
control and that maybe next time you need 
one, it won’t be there. Believe me, things 
like that can be a bit worrying. | 


nature, which, perversely, offers her a means 
of escaping her brutish, domineering hus- 
band; Yvonne Navarro, who charts the per- 
severance and devotion of a serial killer to 
his mother, and whose acts of murder are 
covered up in an act of political expediency 
in the appropriately named town of Harmo- 
ny, in ‘Mother, Personified’; Joel Lane, who 
gives us another extraordinarily convincing 
portrait of the decay and corruption at the 
heart of a midlands town in the disturbing 
‘The Receivers’. Lane’s stories might seem 
oppressive, but amid the depictions of lives 
shaped by poverty, racism, greed and vio- 
lence, there’s a wry humour that suggests 
the possibility of maybe just getting by; Lisa 
Morton deconstructs splatterpunk in the 
sharp comedy of deception, ‘The Death of 
Splatter’. Not only does she expose the mori- 
bund imaginations of horror writers whose 
notion of creativity extends no further than 
dreaming up ever more explicit depictions 
of sexual violence, but she also undermines 
the self-deception that allows them to get 
away with it - the goremonger who say ‘I’m 
only giving the fans what they want and 
besides, I could write a proper, literary book 
if a rilly, rilly wanted to’. Lisa says other- 
wise; and Christopher Fowler, whose story, 
“We're Going Where the Sun Shines Brightly, 
is a marvellous encounter with self-realisa- 
tion in which a young man travelling the 
continent with a bunch of friends, comes 
face to face with - though he doesn’t realise 
it at the time — his future self. At first inno- 
cent and playful, but increasingly unsettling 
as it moves on to its shocking denouement, 
it leaves me certain that I’ll never again be 
able to listen to Cliff and the boys barbling 
their way through ‘Summer Holiday’ with- 
out feeling a frisson of some awful fear. 
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Before the M25 was built, 
there was no perimeter to 
London. Now it’s like a 
great roundabout where 
Ballard’s idea of a great 
: traffic island has come to 
pass because you can’t get out of London 
without engaging with it at some point. In- 
stead of being built in the 1940s when it 
was first mooted with a series of interlocking 
highways which would have been quite use- 
ful, it was built in the 1980s when all it meant 
was another mass of gridlocked traffic. Iain 
Sinclair is intrigued by the idea that the M25 
has no official beginning or end. 

IS: It has a Junction 1 but that’s not the 
point where Margaret Thatcher cut the rib- 
bon (which is an anonymous stretch to the 
North) then immediately left. You don’t see 
politicians or royalty on the M25. It’s a dirty, 


Not all the stories carry as much convic- 
tion, with tales like those by John Burke, 
Graham Masterton and Basil Copper seem- 
ingly operating in some kind of temporal 
horror vacuum where Roald Dahl’s Tales of 
the Unexpected is the height of the genre’s 
literary sophistication. I mean, do we really 
need yet more tales in which, respectively, 
hostility can become psychically manifest; 
human body parts are the main ingredient 
in tasty burgers; and a new lease of life 
comes with its own fatal cost? Spare us 
these clichés, no matter how competently 
written — and competence is about all these 
tales aspire to. 

Neither Don Tumasonis’s ‘The Prospect 
Cards’ nor Chico Kidd’s ‘Handwriting of 
the God’ really worked for me, both trying 
too hard to reinvigorate the old one about 
white man’s encounter with the ancient 
mysteries of the orient. Although Tumaso- 
nis’s fragmented narrative form - the story 
is told through a combination of the visual 
clues presented in a series of seventy-four 
postal cards, and the handwritten texts on 
the reverse of twenty-three of them - is in- 
ventive, the story crumples under the com- 
bined weight of over familiarity and strained 
humour. Luis Da Silva, a Portuguese mari- 
ner and ghost finder has appeared in earlier 
Kidd stories and she obviously has a fond- 
ness for him but the truth of it is, despite 
his gentle cynicism and world-weary good 
humour, he’s a tad too contrived, lacking 
the panache of an Indiana Jones or an Errol 
Flynn swashbuckling type. But the prob- 
lems go deeper than Da Silva, with Kidd’s 
prose displaying a tiresome reliance on such 


democratic road. It’s not one of those epic 
highways; everybody is in the same grungy 
boat on the M25. 

IE: You had a sense that London was grad- 
ually being sanitised with the urban legends 
that have almost become tourist events, such 
as the Jack the Ripper tours. Did you want 
to get far away from the echoes of the centre? 

IS: It was a random notion at the begin- 
ning that made me think of the road as a 
divining importance in understanding the 
nature of London and its relationship with 
the rest of the country. Looking into that 
ditch, everything fell into place and it was 
possible to use it as a generator of memory 
and a reinforcement of lost memory and 
things useful to the health of the city but it’s 
also a generator of metaphor, like the heart, 
blood, oil. All those things flow through your 
mind when you’re making this circular 
pilgrimage. At the point of origin [Waltham 
Abbey] there is the fabulous wall painting 
of the Day of Judgement which seemed per- 
tinent to the nature of the road, as if God 
had told the Damned to go towards Rain- 
ham Marshes and the Blessed to look out 
for the Paradise Gardens. It’s like a proph- 
ecy of this celestial highway. You have to 


archaisms as funerary, pallid, diaphanous 
and shades, which, if not already the case, 
are in danger of joining the genre’s stock 
clichés - you know, gibbous moons, squeal- 
ing like stuck pigs, the stuff of nightmares, 
books of the dead, lipless maws and so on, 
quite a few of which crop up here. Writers 
like James Blaylock and Tim Powers have 
led the way in reshaping and breathing new 
life into traditional horror tropes - Kidd 
should pay attention to what they’ve done. 

As, over the years, Kim Newman has done 
and demonstrates yet again here with the 
sly, affectionate and witty extrapolation from 
Robert Louis Stevenson in which acquain- 
tances of Dr Jeckyll, some years after the 
tragic events surrounding his experiments 
with the reinvigorating potion, form a con- 
sortium to produce and market a drug based 
on his formula. The Jeckyll Tonic, as it is 
known in ‘A Drug on the Market’ is follow- 
ed through from its conception to its very 
public launch, withdrawal and subsequent 
success on the black market, and along the 
way Newman offers an ironic perspective 
on more contemporary political and social 
attitudes to our own recreational drugs of 
choice. Conrad Williams weighs in with ‘Hai- 
fisch’, a subtle revenge story which pulls 
the rug out from the reader in the final pages, 
forcing us to question earlier assumptions 
we have made about the antagonist and his 
motivations. Told through the eyes of a well- 
intentioned North London boy who comes 
to the aid of a wheelchair-bound old Ger- 
man, we share the former’s fascination with 
the latter’s past and his sympathy with the 
old man’s plight. During WWII, the German 


make a total journey and you have to do 
it on foot rather than car because the circle 
becomes tighter each time. 

We want to be safe in our own amnesia 
but can’t be. The M25 encourages amnesia 
when you’re on it. The only way to get 
around it is to drift. Once you’re driving, 
the landscape on either side of the road is 
redundant, so it was interesting once you 
started to walk. Every day was encouraging 
and enlivening, every five minutes of dri- 
ving was shattering. There are only three 
service stations, three points where you 
can actually stop, although each fits into 
its environment nicely. These are the 
cardinal points. 

IE: | understand that you and your com- 
panions soon found that you were being 
kept away from certain areas, and that many 
of the best things were not to be found on 
the map. 

IS: Everything we were allowed or encou- 
raged to do we didn’t, as if it was already 
tainted in some way. There were these clear 
green parks but they were only to divert you 
from going somewhere that you weren’t 
allowed to and nudging against them to see 
what the story was. The main story being 


served as an officer aboard a U-boat, under 
the command of a captain who stole and 
raped his girlfriend. Without giving too 
much away, the means by which they evade 
enemy depth charge attacks plays a crucial 
role in both the motivation and the methodo- 
logy of the German’s later actions, and also 
serve as an unrecognised warning to the 
protagonist. Williams has crafted a deeply 
unsettling story, one seeded in dread to the 
extent that even the slightest change in detail 
would undermine its narrative structure and 
ruin the understated horror of its climax. 

Of the remaining stories, the following 
deserve mention. Tanith Lee’s ‘Midday 
People’ and Caitlin R. Kiernan’s ‘The Road 
of Pins’ draw on customs and superstitions 
to add colour and resonance to their allu- 
sive tales of haunting. Kiernan’s is the more 
suggestive, but Lee’s story has the nastier 
cutting edge. I should also mention David 
Schow’s ‘Plot Twist’, one of the best stories 
here in that it consciously engages with the 
conventions and constraints of horror fic- 
tion, namely the surprise ending. Schow 
tackles the notion of a precondition foisted 
on a horror story on two levels. First he 
undermines it by relating narrative events 
- or at least the greater part of them - in 
reverse, thus we are alerted immediately 
to the futility of the protagonists’ hopes for 
surviving their predicament - stranded in 
a desert, low on water, miles from anywhere. 
And secondly, the denouement is contrary 
to our expectations of surprise - it’s entirely 
predictable given what we’ve learned about 
the three characters. Add to this a Kafka- 
esque sense of inexorable futility, and the 


all these asylums, colonies of the dispos- 
sessed and mad with all their stories and 
legends which were being closed down with- 
out much debate and turned into meaning- 
less housing estates that erased their own 
histories. It was that which frightened me, 
not so much that it had happened but that 
they lived in hives. The people who live 
there are in an M.R. James ghost story, dark 
things behind them but without any know- 
ledge of what was there. 

IE: While most writers explore the sur- 
face histories, you have developed your ap- 
proach along the lines of chorography. 

IS: That’s always been my way of deal- 
ing with cities, seeing them as layers, see- 
ing the history of a building. But it’s diffi- 
cult in this liminal landscape; there is no 
evidence of history. Everything had to be 
heritaged and franchised. They’re all look- 
ing for a defining icon in this territory, so 
you can’t just have a school, you have to 
have a Mick Jagger school of performing 
arts, even though the first thing that he did 
was to get out of Dartford. You move out 
of the suburbs to the city and then when 
you have become successful you move back 
to the suburbs. Wat Tyler invades London 


story manages to work both as a prime ex- 
ample of contemporary horror fiction of a 
more surreal bent, and as an object lesson 
in how to go about creating such a thing. 

So there it is, the state of Horror, capital 
city Dark Terrors, home to more wonder and 
pain than you might have expected. Read it 
and be chilled. 


THE DNA COWBOYS TRILOGY 
Mick Farren 
The Do-Not Press pb, 532pp, £10 
reviewed by Simon Bestwick 
Mick Farren wrote songs for Hawkwind and 
shared a squat with Lemmy, so I’m mildly 
in awe of him to begin with. Then again, he 
did once work for the bloody NME, but that 
was to actually champion the cause of punk 
rock rather than to become one of the swarm 
of smug, gloating, look-at-me-aren’t-I-so- 
fucking-clever muso-Nazis that went on 
to infest its pages. But even if he’d been 
single-handedly responsible for launching 
the careers of Tony Parsons and Julie Bur- 
chill, The DNA Cowboys Trilogy would be 
more than sufficient penance for that parti- 
cular crime - which gives you some idea 
as to the scale of the achievement. 
Where do I even start? Picture this: a land- 
scape where reality itself has broken down. 
Stasis generators preserve oases of reality 
(or something approximating it) among the 
shifting void of the Nothings. One such oasis 
in Pleasant Gap, a nice little town. That’s 
about all you can say for it. Two of its youth- 
ful inhabitants, Billy and Reave, decide that 
isn’t enough, and set out on a quest for... . 
well, for something more interesting. So 


but is still celebrated in Dartford and is now 
a burger, a mad name on a pub. But all of 
those places seem to have been killed by 
shopping centres. Small towns with main 
streets have just gone under because no- 
body stops there any more. 

IE: As well as being a lattice work of col- 
lective stories and memories, I get the im- 
pression that you could also describe the 
outer edge of London as a selection of chap- 
ters and plots from various novels. 

IS: As we went through somewhere like 
Weybridge, I re-read War of the Worlds. It 
intrigued me to go back to the place and 
see how it stood up. Dorking Gap will give 
you the battle of Dorking and you go through 
to the big ones, like Dracula at Purfleet. That 
was haunting because of the distribution 
of Transylvanian soil is very similar to the 
distribution of oil and petrol, the blood of 
the modern world. I think the journey be- 
came science fiction. It started as an 18th 
century excursion and over the course it 
moved into the 21st century - ecological 
horror, foot and mouth, estates being built 
on toxic water. 

IE: Angela Carter commented upon your 
use of the Thames as part of the cultural 


begins the first of the novels, The Quest of 
the DNA Cowboys. Their guide through the 
Nothings is the Minstrel Boy, or supposed 
to be. Personally, I think I’d rather take direc- 
tions from Mark Thatcher. Grumpy, close- 
mouthed and contrary as he is, though, the 
Minstrel Boy is the only guide a landscape 
like this could have. Their quest takes them 
through such locations as the lawless town 
of Dogbreath (think a Wild West frontier 
town where the gunslingers have lasers and 
the hookers have induction coils), the war- 
zone of Dur Shanzag, conscripted into the 
army of the Presence, in a sequence that 
illustrates beyond all doubt the obscenity 
and stupidity of warfare, and the city of Con- 
Lec, where they encounter the depraved 
A.A. Catto for the first (but certainly not 
the last) time. A.A. Catto? Imagine a cross 
between Shirley Temple and Lucrezia Bor- 
gia and you might be getting there. 

By the opening of the second book, Syn- 
aptic Manhunt, Reave is A.A. Catto’s pet 
and sex-slave and Billy is holed up the dis- 
mal Leader Hotel playing boyfriend/pimp 
to the hooker Lame Nancy. Then enter Jeb 
Stuart Ho, member of the Brotherhood - 
expert in kung fu, sword fighting and a dab 
hand with a laser as well, come on a mission 
to kill A.A. Catto. And then... well, you 
don’t want me to spoil it for you. 

And then The Neural Atrocity. By this 
point, A.A. Catto has set her heart on world 
domination and has an army of genetically 
engineered superwarriors to do it. Jeb 
Stuart Ho is on another mission. And Billy 
and the Minstrel Boy? They’re just trying 
to get out of the whole bloody mess. 
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imagination of London in his fiction. Do you 
see the M25 taking over this role in time 
with the decline of the Thames? 

IS: The road is building its own myths; 
it’s the Marie Celeste of the marine culture. 
Every taxi driver will have their own version 
and it goes on and on. It’ll be interesting 
to see if it will fall into its own decay. But 
I’m wary of drawing too many close paral- 
lels between the two transport arteries, es- 
pecially when considering Conrad’s Heart 
of Darkness. The Conradian thing is that 
the Thames feeds into the world ocean, so 
when you are on a ship in Gravesend, you’re 
also shipping up the Congo. To some ex- 
tent it does and doesn’t work with the M25 
because the M25 takes you back into itself 
and on the other hand, if you want to break 
off to Dover, you have to access a little bit 
of this road. You have to access a bit of this 
serpent to do that. It’s never easy or smooth. 
There are always massive jams. 

The worst traffic jam I was ever in was 
South Mimms car park, it was gridlocked. 
Nobody could get it out, nobody could get 
in. I like the fact that HMS Belfast’s are of 
fire is directed at South Mimms service sta- 
tion. ia 


The DNA Cowboys is a fast and awesome- 
ly insane journey into which a myriad in- 
puts are poured from 70s popular culture: 
kung fu, Sam Peckinpah movies, Bowie, 
punk. Those who enjoyed Michael Moor- 
cock’s Jerry Cornelius and Dancers at the 
End of Time novels will find much to love 
here, but there is a spiky cynicism thrown 
in for good measure. As bizarre as anything 
in William Burroughs, as grotesque as any- 
thing de Sade nightmared up, plus hugely 
funny. It’s a breath of fresh air to discover 
something as rich and strange as this —- and 
for many readers it will be a discovery, the 
trilogy having been out of print for so long 
- so I recommend it without reservation. 


OPEN THE BOX & OTHER STORIES 
Andrew Humphrey 

Elastic Press (www.elasticpress.com) pb, 163pp, £5 
reviewed by Allen Ashley 

This is the second release 
from Andrew Hook’s exci- 
ting new independent label 
and this time it’s a collec- 
tion from fellow Norwich 
resident and rising star of 
the sf/f/h/crime scene And- 
3 ae rew Humphrey. TTA read- 
ers will be familiar with the title story, which 
makes for a gripping opener, a slightly side- 
ways examination of loss, grief, the illusion 
of free will and the probable pointlessness 
of life in general. The slight reference to Pan- 
dora is apposite - all the downers and diffi- 
culties we poor humans have to cope with 
every day. This piece bears several re-read- 
ings. The developing relationship between 


Andiew/ehimphrey 
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JONATHAN CARROLL: PRIME TIME 


WHITE APPLES 

Jonathan Carroll 

Tor pb, 272pp, £10.99 

review and interview by Andrew Hedgecock 

™ Jonathan Carroll’s four- 

©) teenth novel peaks early 

and often: it’s a strenuous 

tale of redemption, consist- 

ing of an avalanche of philo- 

sophical musings, scatter- 

shot gags and cortex-sear- 
: ing images. I certainly won’t 

forget the lipstick-wearing rat in a hurry. 

Or the horrific battle between forces of order 

and chaos at the zoo. 

In the hands of a less accomplished wri- 
ter the sheer intensity of the plot conceits, 
observational comedy, baroque imagery and 
smart speculation would have been irritat- 
ing, if not positively migraine-inducing. But 
Carroll pulls off the trick he’s worked many 
times before and the reader is swept along 
by his luminous and mesmerising prose. A 
fast-paced tale of mysticism and emotional 
mayhem, White Apples treads the bounda- 
ries between contemporary comedy of man- 
ners, urban horror story and metaphysical 
fable to join an impressive list of contem- 


white apples 


porary tales of the afterlife that includes 
Thomas Disch’s The Businessman, Stanley 
Elkin’s The Living End and Terence Black- 
er’s Revenance. 

Vincent Ettrich is a charming but emotion- 
ally destructive American advertising execu- 
tive. The bad news for Vincent is that he’s 
dead; the rather more ambiguous tidings are 
that he’s been brought back from purgatory 
by his Viennese lover Isabelle. Vincent’s dis- 
covery of his condition is shattering enough, 
but he has other revelations to come to terms 
with. His old friend Bruno is a supernatural 
agent of chaos; while Coco, the lingerie sales- 
person he sleeps with, is determined to co- 
opt him in her struggle to oppose Bruno and 
save the world. Furthermore, the preter- 
natural prenatal powers of Anjo, Isabelle and 
Vincent’s unborn child, stem from a destiny 
of cosmic significance. 

As Vincent’s comprehension of what is 
happening to him lurches from one grotes- 
que notion to the next, the reader’s provi- 
sional understanding of Carroll’s story - and 
his cosmology - shifts too: what seems at 
first like a fairly straightforward gloss of the 
myth of Orpheus and Eurydice becomes 
something far more complex. 


the narrator and the bereaved mother reads 
like a slightly skewed version of Chris Ken- 
worthy’s ‘Because of Dust’, one of the best 
short stories of the 1990s. 

Humphrey is at his strongest when de- 
veloping difficult, close to fracturing male 
and female relationships, usually through 
taut, terse conversations where so much is 
left unsaid, as in ‘Bloody David Irving’ where 
the free-spirited hitchhiker Sarah is not who 
she claims or seems to be. How do we dis- 
entangle ourselves when we’ve become too 
involved? How can someone be so central 
to our lives for a time and yet move away so 
suddenly into enigma? 

Many of Humphrey’s male characters are 
marginalised, unfulfilled, seeking redemp- 
tion. The author’s skill is such that he 
makes us care for them. In ‘Helen Said’, for 
example, we want to believe that Mike can 
finally give up the booze even if, or maybe 
because, the chance for salvation comes in 
the ironic form of barmaid Trish. If there’s 
an archetypal story in the collection it’s ‘Fam- 
ily Game’ - a tense, almost suffocating tale 
of twisted domestic relationships and power 
battles. The nocturnal scene between an 
aroused narrator Paul and his beautiful old- 
er sister Karen will have you holding your 
breath for the whole of page 51! 

‘Time Bleeds’ is the most slipstream offer- 
ing: opening with an inexplicable event in 
the mundane setting of a dentist’s waiting 
room, it develops into a memorable medi- 
tation on the nature of reality, perception 
and mental stability. The author is also at 
home with lowlifes and criminals. ‘Blind 
Spot’ includes two superbly drawn charac- 


ters in the Ronnie Kray-like ageing gangland 
villain Frank and his emotionally scarred 
niece Gayle. ‘Simply Dead’ is about drug 
dealing, violence, revenge and uneasy alli- 
ances. It’s an enthralling story which ends 
too soon - and I can’t pay it any higher com- 
pliment than that. 

Naturally, there are one or two stories 
which don’t quite hit the spot. ‘Burning Brid- 
ges’ and ‘For the Love of a Taciturn Man’ 
(awful title) both seem overly contrived, 
their central mysteries guessable. 

There’s a difficult balancing act to be 
maintained between creating a recognisable 
style and claustrophobic milieu whilst main- 
taining elements of breadth and variety. 
Andrew Humphrey has a clear sense of place 
—name-checking Blakeney, The Cromer Grill 
and various Norwich streets. Each tale posits 
a domestic situation close to crisis. I found 
the author’s apparent need to detail his fe- 
male character’s clothing a little jarring at 
times (‘She was slim and pretty and wore a 
cream blouse with a tight black skirt’, ‘She 
was wearing a pink dressing gown and mat- 
ching slippers’, ‘Julie wears a blue cotton 
maternity dress’, etc) but otherwise the stor- 
ies are full of convincingly portrayed charac- 
ters — ordinary wage slaves, recovering alco- 
holics - and settings such as pubs, cafés, 
back streets and bleak beaches. Everyone’s 
trying to escape their fate in some way - 
maybe through an affair or a drug deal or 
just another pint of lager. Eleven of the thir- 
teen stories on offer are told in first person 
confessional; all are set in the modern day 
and several are also written in the present 
tense. Humphrey is very concerned with the 


At times, Carroll’s lead characters seem 
more like archetypes than fully rounded 
individuals — Vincent is too charming, Isa- 
belle too beautiful, the pair of them too 
attractively eccentric and their love too fath- 
omless to fully convince. But that’s a very 
minor quibble in relation to a vastly ambi- 
tious and genuinely disturbing story. This 
urban fairytale’s complex but elegantly ren- 
dered metaphysical system, its narrative 
twists and irrepressible humour make it a 
rigorous but thoroughly engaging and unset- 
tling read. 

I remember reading somewhere that Jona- 
than Carroll grew up in a family in which 
many religious perspectives were represen- 
ted. I ask him to what extent this array of 
moral perspectives — and the rich mosaic 
of narratives and symbols underpinning 
them - informed the development of his 
richly symbolic stories. And did it make a 
particular contribution to the complex my- 
thos underpinning White Apples? 

JC: One of my brothers is an orthodox 
Jew, the other a Sufi, my mother and sister 
are Christian Scientists. The fact that every- 
one in my family got on their horses and 
rode off in all directions (as far as religion 


urgency of now. This is an often gripping, 
memorable debut collection. I trust the 
author will spread his net a little wider in 
future fictions. 


SIRENS & OTHER DAEMON LOVERS 

Eds Datlow & Windling 

Eos/HarperCollins pb, $7.99 

reviewed by Sarah Singleton 

Picking a Datlow & Wind- 
ling anthology has always 
guaranteed a volume cram- 
med with marvellous stor- 
ies, a large helping of con- 
temporary and dark fantasy, 
myth and fairy tale with 
plenty of good writing and 
cutting edge as well as long-established wri- 
ters. The Year’s Best series is a must for any 
enthusiast of literary fantasy and horror and 
the adult fairy tale collections, starting off 
with Snow White Blood Red, proved a con- 
sistent source of fine work. The new volume, 
Sirens & Other Demon Lovers, is no excep- 
tion. In many respects the tone of the antho- 
logy is not so different from the adult fairy 
tales, with many familiar writers cropping 
up. In this case, however, one particular 
theme has been picked out: lust, obsession 
and sensuality. 

Many of the contributors will be familiar 
to TTA readers, including Garry Kilworth, 
Conrad Williams and Brian Stableford. Stars 
from the world of fantasy include Tanith Lee, 
Jane Yolen and Neil Gaiman, and Joyce Carol 
Oates contributes the best story of the col- 
lection, ‘Broken Heart Blues’, a heart-aching 
tale about a high school boy whose powerful 


SIRENS 


is concerned) is interesting but I don’t think 
it affected me too much in any way. I like 
to talk to my brothers and sister about their 
world views, but their different perspectives 
are theirs, not mine. I was sent off to board- 
ing school when I was 15 and never really 
went home again, so at that point my family 
became my pals rather than my influences. 

AH: You are one of several contemporary 
writers who have revivified the literary tale 
of the afterlife. In an era where reason holds 
sway in so many areas of life, why do we 
still want to read and write stories around 
this theme? 

JC: Let’s face it, that’s the only question 
that matters. Life, love, the pursuit of happi- 
ness are all performing in the outside rings 
of the three ring circus. Centre ring - where 
do we go when we die? Because that ques- 
tion and the answers affect everything else. 
Most people don’t want to think about it 
though because it makes them deeply un- 
comfortable and frightened. But I would 
bet that they think about it a lot more than 
they admit simply because it is where we 
are going and where we will end up. Period. 

AH: Your work has often involved the 
reworking of traditional stories: in White 


erotic charge wreaks havoc in small town 
America, among his fellow students and 
their mothers. Other notable stories include 
Tanith Lee’s ‘Wolfed’, a highly erotic retelling 
of the story of ‘Red Riding Hood’ where the 
wolf gets far more than he expected from 
both Red and her grandmother in the forest 
of New York City’s skyscrapers. Edward Bry- 
ant’s ‘Ashes On Her Lips’ is a poignant and 
sensual tale about loss and grief, and Neil 
Gaiman’s ‘Tastings’ has a twist which lingers 
in the mind. A number of the stories use 
sex and sensuality as the pivot for an other- 
wise slight plot and Delia Sherman’s ‘The 
Faerie Cony Catcher’ suffers from an excess 
of Elizabethan-style idiom, which makes it 
in turn clumsy and comic, though the story 
has some very atmospheric moments. 


REVIEWS BY PETER TENNANT 


NIGHT SEEKERS 

Lauren Halkon 

Cosmos Books pb, 179pp, $14.99 

This first novel by talented short-story writer 
Halkon concerns three races who warred in 
the past to the point of extinction but now 
exist in symbiotic dependence. Kai-ya is the 
last of the Pale Ones, once a being of great 
power but now close to exhaustion. The sec- 
ond race are the Dark Ones, a tribal culture 
with shamans and a rich magical tradition, 
though they also are in decline. These two 
exist inside the dreams of the third race. Im- 
mortal, the Humans exist in the real world, 
living in three towering cities, each one in 
his or her own self-contained unit and hav- 
ing no contact with the others. They are quite 


Apples it’s Orpheus and Eurydice; in Sleep- 
ing in Flame (1988) it was Rumpelstilskin. 
Have particular myths and folktales cap- 
tured your imagination? 

JC: No, there are none that come to mind 
as being particularly important to me. I love 
the fact that certain stories and myths have 
been told and retold all over the world down 
the years and still have resonance literally 
thousands of years later in some cases. In 
my work I use anything that works towards 
what I am trying to do. If it is the story of 
Rumpelstilskin, then so be it. What fasci- 
nated me about that fairy tale was it seemed 
to me so obviously a story about love and 
fatherhood. Yet no one I’d ever read or en- 
countered had ever interpreted it that way 
or written about it from that perspective. 
So I stole the story and tried to do just that 
- re-tell it from the point of a dangerously 
doting father. 

AH: It strikes me that Isabelle’s Orpheus- 
like retrieval of her urban male Eurydice 
(Vincent) from purgatory is just one strand 
of a thematic tapestry in your work: many 
of your characters experience a symbolic de- 
scent to hell. Why are physical and/or psy- 
chic underworlds so central to your work? 


literally insane and their depredations are 
draining the power of the sacred mountain 
that gives life to all. Extinction beckons for 
all three races unless they can be shocked 
out of their complacency and some sort of 
rapprochement achieved, but the old hates 
of the past will not easily be overcome. The 
best hope for their continued survival lies 
with the shaman Sahla of the Dark Ones, 
who must journey into the world of mortals, 
but her task is fraught with many dangers, 
not least the threat of a human psychopath 
intent on destroying the three cities and the 
barely suppressed lust that her mentor Kai- 
ya feels towards her. 

This is a strikingly original book, and far 
more complex than my brief précis would 
suggest. The plot could perhaps have bene- 
fited from a bit more exegesis. Although Hal- 
kon uses the term ‘human’ it appears to be 
a label of convenience and the reader is 
warned to not seek correspondences with 
our own world. The depiction of people 
living in isolation brings to mind Simak’s 
classic City, but there the comparison ends. 
Computers are mentioned but Halkon makes 
little effort to provide a scientific backdrop 
for the world she is writing about. Its logic 
is internal, to be taken on its own terms, 
and emotional verities have more weight 
than scientific truth. The work is perhaps 
best approached as an allegory in the tradi- 
tion of books like David Lindsay’s A Voyage 
to Arcturus, or even the Biblical Revelations. 

The characters are involved in a spiritual 
quest and in some sense the landscape re- 
flects their inner turmoil, so that the true 
struggle is to see, ultimately, which race’s 
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JC: Because we so often create our own 
Hells and live in them. Unaware of the fact 
that we raised their walls and chose the col- 
our scheme, we keep shouting ‘I don’t de- 
serve this, let me out of here’ when we were 
the ones who made it all in the first place. 
Sartre said ‘Hell is other people’. I tend to 
think Hell, or the underworld, is often our 
own doing and we know that, but we don’t 
want to know it because it means we are 
our own undoing and that is very dangerous. 

AH: In many of your stories, characters 
experience chaotic and arbitrary upheavals 
in their lives. Why are you so drawn to trag- 
ic, disordered and apparently senseless as- 
pects of contemporary life? 

JC: I love to drop characters into situa- 
tions which defy reason and the laws they 
abided by up until five seconds ago. Situa- 
tions where dogs talk, God appears, aliens 
drive ambulances, or suddenly we realise 
we died but are now back in exactly the 
same life we once had. The question then 
is how will these people behave faced with 
those profound realisations and obstacles? 
Push individuals to extremes way beyond 
the norm, and you see a great deal about 
both the good and the bad of human be-> 


will can be enforced on reality, with the only 
working solution a kind of spiritual gestalt, 
one that makes allowances for the needs of 
all and the mistakes of the past. The subtext 
here seems to be that we can only progress 
once we accept responsibility for own ac- 
tions and recognise that nobody’s hands 
are clean. 

All this could easily have come over as 
fuzzy mysticism, but Halkon gives it a hard 
edge, and while I might have doubts about 
the narrative framework her writing rocks 
and there’s no denying that her heart is in 
the right place. And ultimately it was the in- 
tensity of emotion and sheer quality of the 
writing that won me over, swept along with 
the characters on a torrent of words, langu- 
age vivid enough to transfix the hallucina- 
tory and visionary quality of the events tak- 
ing place. The use of short chapters enhances 
the narrative drive and constant shifts of per- 
spective help give a rounded view of all that 
is taking place. Halkon is adept at stage man- 
aging a large cast of characters, giving each 
their own signifiers of race and individu- 
ality, and deftly capturing the more delicate 
nuances of emotion, those fine shades that 
can make a character real no matter how 
fantastic their situation. And she excels too 
in delineating moments of horror, with some 
scenes that I found truly revolting and which 
a less courageous writer might have shied 
away from describing in such powerful detail. 

Night Seekers is a strong and original work 
of fantasy fiction that comes highly recom- 
mended as an antidote to all those Tolkien 
by beginners volumes that are cluttering 
up the shelves in high street bookshops. 
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haviour. When I was a boy I went to a survi- 
val school called Outward Bound. Early on, 
our instructors (a rough lot of ex-soldiers, 
mountain guides and generally mysteriously 
shady characters) said, when the going gets 
tough you’re going to see who are the good 
ones and who are the bad of your fellow 
students. And that really was true. So I make 
the going rough for my people beyond the 
normal three dimensions and then see which 
of them float and which sink. 

AH: So your interest in the way the extre- 
mities of experience impact on character 
may well stem from a fascination with the 
less quotidian aspects of life: the need to 
achieve illumination in relation to the ‘big 
questions’? 

JC: In one of my books, a character says 
‘I want to live a Prime Time life’. Whether 
we admit to it or not, we all want to live 
Prime Time lives but few of us do. Some 
are held back by fate or life circumstance, 
others by their own limitations or wrong 
choices. What’s interesting to me is many, 
perhaps even most, people would rather 
live that Prime Time life than gain enlight- 
enment of any sort. They’d rather be on 
the cover of a glossy magazine than realise 
certain big truths or move up the psychic 
food chain. As a result I often try to create 


TIDELAND 
Mitch Cullin 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson pb, 192pp, £9.99 
SWlliee.| The narrator is eleven year 

old Jeliza-Rose, the daugh- 
ter of a once famous guit- 
arist who injected his suc- 
7 cess in an arm. When her 
mother dies of an overdose 
and drug dealers come 
wanting the money dad 
owes, the two of them flee LA and head 
for rural Texas, where they set up house 
in the old family homestead, a ramshackle 
and tumbledown building called What 
Rocks. Dad dies soon after, though Jeliza- 
Rose thinks he is only sleeping, leaving her 
alone with her collection of Barbie heads, 
Classique and Cut N Style, Fashion Jeans 
and Magic Curl. She roams the surrounding 
area, having all sorts of adventures and 
using her powerful imagination to reinvent 
the world. And she meets the neighbours, 
demented embalmer Dell and her brother 
Dickens, an epileptic with unspecified men- 
tal problems who keeps two sticks of dyna- 
mite under the bed. It’s a recipe for disaster 
and sure enough disaster is what we get. 

The theme of children left to fend for 
themselves immediately brings to mind 
McEwan’s The Cement Garden, but this 
short novel is far lighter in tone by virtue 
of the narrator’s cheery obliviousness to 
so much of what is going on and ability to 
land on her feet no matter what. The writ- 
ing is sparse and evocative, suggesting the 
power of imagination to make the intoler- 
able not only bearable but actually appeal- 


characters and stories that go against that 
grain and deal consciously with larger issues, 
whether they be God or Death or whatever. 
Tolstoy told us that all real art should be 
moral; it should show us a way towards the 
light. I agree with that and the first time I 
read it I remember saying ‘Yes!’ very loudly. 
He told me what I'd been trying to do all 
along but just hadn’t figured it out yet. 
AH: In White Apples, Vincent lives in New 
York, the city of your birth, while Isabelle 
lives in Vienna, the city where you’ve been 
based for many years. These cities have been 
splendidly rendered in several of your stor- 
ies, and you clearly have an enormous relish 
for the rhythm of life in both locations. What 
led you to settle in Vienna, and has the ex- 
perience of living there affected your work? 
JC: Icame to Vienna almost thirty years 
ago because | was offered a job teaching 
at the American International School here. 
After six months I realised how happy and 
comfortable I was here and that was that - 
I stayed. I do love certain American cities, 
New York and Seattle in particular, and was 
re-enchanted by them once again when I 
did a book tour of the US last Fall. But home 
is where you are most comfortable and if 
you are lucky enough to find that in your 
life, hold on tight. Don’t even move apart- 


ing. While the rest of us may feel pity for 
Jeliza-Rose, she appears entirely happy with 
her lot. A particular delight are the conver- 
sations she has with Classique and the rest 
of the Barbie gang, these disembodied 
heads becoming characters in their own 
right, each with its own telling traits. 

And yet although I enjoyed the book I’m 
left wondering what was the point of it all. 
It starts, things happen, and then it stops, 
with an ending that is abrupt and contrived, 
leaving us no further forward. While Jeliza- 
Rose is a joy to know, none of the other 
characters is portrayed with much sympa- 
thy or feeling. Dell is the atypical clichéd 
loner as loony and Dickens could pass mus- 
ter as poster boy for people campaigning 
against care in the community. What ex- 
actly is Tideland trying to tell us? That drugs 
can screw you up and imagination can be 
a wonderful thing? Or, more appositely, 
never let a mentally handicapped person 
play with dynamite? These all seem pretty 
obvious truths, banal even, so why bother? 

On the front cover Terry Gilliam describes 
the book as ‘F*cking wonderful’. Sorry Ter- 
ence, but you need to read more. 


THE HAND THAT FEEDS 

Paul Harland 

Aeon Press (2 Post Road, Lusk,Co Dublin, Ireland) pb,264pp, £8.95 
This novel by Dutch writer Harland, the first 
from Aeon Press, follows in the footsteps of 
David Wingrove’s Chung Kuo sequence and 
Monica McHugh’s China Mountain Zhang, 
with a future dominated by the Chinese, 
though in this case the focus is not on main- 
land China but new economic superpower 


ments or else you might jiggle the ju-ju that’s 
brought you the happiness there. I’m half 
joking, half not. People often ask if I’ll be 
moving back to America. | always shrug and 
say, I guess —- someday. 

I love Manhattan because it’s like walking 
around inside a human heart pumped full 
of adrenalin. You cannot help but be stimu- 
lated and affected by the life there. Particu- 
larly if you come from Vienna where, truth 
be told, human volume is usually turned 
pretty low. Seattle is an astonishing combi- 
nation of mountains and sea and you are 
lucky enough to be caught in the middle, 
wherever you turn when you are living in 
almost preternatural beauty. On this side 
of the Atlantic, I would say Greece, anywhere 
in Greece, because it always heals me and 
makes me quiet inside. And any Viennese 
café is and always will be home to me. Even 
the dumpiest dump. 

AH: Are you aware of American and 
European influences feeding into the de- 
velopment of your storytelling? 

JC: We’re influenced by everything we 
live and know. Vienna surrounds me, as 
does Europe. But I am an American living 
far away from what was once home and 
that too has an effect. I don’t try to analyse 
it much. If it ain’t broke, don’t try to fix it. 


Taiwan (during the course of the novel they 
purchase Korea and put in a bid for Japan). 

Talented scientist Jeremy Rose is the son 
of a Chinese father and an Irish mother. His 
boyfriend, the artist Shikegi, has a cyber- 
netic hand fitted that will enable him to 
paint as fast as his mind can conceptualise, 
but then walks out on Rose with no word of 
explanation. Months later his body is found 
in a Taiwanese alley, the hand missing. Rose 
learns that a similar fate has befallen over 
one hundred and fifty other artists. He re- 
locates to Taiwan, determined to learn the 
truth. At the same time he takes up a new 
job, pursuing scientific research that will 
change the metabolisms of poor people to 
enable them to eat practically anything, but 
this has disastrous consequences thanks to 
sabotage, giving Rose yet another mystery 
to unravel. Both plot strands lead back to 
the sinister genius Yeh, who died several 
years ago but seems to have left behind a 
powerful organisation to carry on his work. 

Harland has an interesting idea or two 
here, but seems unwilling to do the ground- 
work to make them tenable. The book is set 
in the near future, but little or no effort is 
made to make the changes we see credible. 
We are told that Taiwan is a global econo- 
mic super power, but get no explanation 
for this change of fortunes or even specula- 
tion, other than a couple of characters admit- 
ting that they have no idea how to account 
for the nation’s prosperity, it just happened, 
which simply isn’t acceptable. Missing too 
is the cultural richness of the Wingrove and 
McHugh; change all the names and the story 
could just as easily, and more credibly, be 


Both my supporters and detractors say my 
work is very obviously European but I have 
no idea any more - I’ve lost all perspective 
with those sorts of things. 

AH: Your work resists being corralled into 
genre categories: terms like magic realism, 
metaphysical thriller and surreal tragicom- 
edy capture aspects of books like White Ap- 
ples, The Land of Laughs and The Wooden 
Sea, but none of them tell the whole story. 
What influenced the development of your 
distinctive blend of genre and ‘literary’ fic- 
tion, and what drew you to the fantastic as 
a frame of reference? 

JC: I wasn’t drawn to the fantastic at all. 
I simply told the stories that mattered to 
me. I distinctly remember when I wrote The 
Land of Laughs and came to the section 
where the dog talks for the first time. The 
dog talked before I had a chance to stop it 
and my reaction was not ‘what the hell - 
dogs don’t talk’. It was ‘Okay, let’s see where 
this goes’. It has been the same with every 
book that I’ve written since then, whether 
they were full of fantasy or strictly realistic. 
Ilet them choose their direction and never 
said ‘not there, over here’. I let them deter- 
mine it and simply followed, interested to 
see where they’d lead me this time. I have 
no idea whether the next book I write will 


set in California. Rose’s own oriental side 
isn’t put over particularly well, consisting 
of a few odd culinary affectations and a 
love of Chinese writing; these traits seem 
like add-ons rather than an essential part 
of who he is. The problem is compounded 
by giving him comic cutout parents, a phi- 
landering diplomat father who disapproves 
of his son being gay and an IRA mother 
who sleeps with semtex beneath the bed. 
The plot, when you boil away all the froth, 
is rather lame, the old cliché about the mad 
genius scheming to take over the world. 
Most of the elements are entirely transparent 
to the reader so that we end up not marvel- 
ling at Harland’s invention but that his char- 
acters are so obtuse, constantly missing out 
on what seems obvious. The things that 
could have made for a challenging story, 
such as the use of cybernetic hands by artists 
or the moral implications of adapting the 
homeless to eat garbage, are shamefully ig- 
nored, used simply as window dressing in 
a piece of sub-James Bond nonsense. 
Where the book does score is in the de- 
piction of Rose’s emotional state. The des- 
peration grounded in loss that makes him 
unable to accept Shigeki’s death and drives 
him to extreme acts is tellingly conveyed, 
making his grief palpable to the reader. 
Rose’s post-Shigeki relationship with the 
‘death whore’ Pittaya, a male prostitute who 
has been altered so that he can be killed by 
customers and then later revived, provides 
the potential for a love triangle that, had 
it been exploited, would have made for a 
much stronger and more interesting story 
than the one we actually get. Disappointing. 


continue to be fantastical or not. And I like 
that mystery very much. 

AH: Michael Moorcock has described you 
as a ‘moral visionary’. Do you accept this 
take on your work and to what extent do 
your stories reflect an overriding concern 
with the human capacity for evil and folly? 

JC: Michael Moorcock could call me a 
slimy worm and I would be grateful that he 
had even noticed me, much less the books 
I’m writing. As I mentioned before, I think 
there really does come a time when we have 
to wrestle with the big issues, the real issues. 
You can do it late or early. But most people 
who do it late do it under the sword of Dam- 
ocles of life threatening illness or something 
else ominous. Better to start thinking about 
it while we’re healthy and clear mentally 
and whole. To figure out for yourself what 
is really good or bad is an achievement. But 
to do it honestly takes really hard work and 
a lot of thought. Not many people are will- 
ing to spend the time or the effort and I think 
that’s wrong because those things are all 
that ultimately matter. I’m lucky because 
those matters interest me and I’ve been 
blessed enough to be paid to think about 
them on paper. David Hare says all writers 


‘write about what bites them’ and this is 
what bites me. | 


FILM 
Sean Condon 
Fourth Estate pb, 281pp, £10.99 
From the earliest age Henry 
Powdermaker is fascinated 
by movies, making his own 
films with the help of his ac- 
tor father, but when Henry 
turns eight he unwittingly 
causes a rift in his parents’ 
marriage through his adven- 
tures in movie making. His father walks out, 
blaming Henry for the break-up. Henry is 
traumatised and cannot bear to watch films 
though his love of the form persists. His 
friend Madeleine watches them in his place 
and acts out the scripts for him, something 
of which she eventually tires. The years 
march on, Henry trying over and over again 
to get into Film School and failing, carrying 
on with boring jobs and making his own 
home movies, projects that inevitably blight 
all his personal relationships. On occasion 
he takes leave of reality completely, such 
as the time when he thinks he is Cary Grant 
and has to see a psychiatrist. Finally he de- 
cides to go off to Hollywood and seek his 
fortune, abandoning his significant other 
to a scheming actor. Henry eventually finds 
a producer interested in his script, but the 
man’s plans are not what Henry had in 
mind. He revolts and rejects the money grub- 
bing Hollywood ethos, subsequent to which, 
of course, everything that he wants falls into 
his lap. He is able to put his life on a sound 
basis and get the girl. Ah! 

There are some interesting ideas here, 
such as the use of film shooting techniques 
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at times in the text and it has its moments 
of genuine humour. The trouble is that on 
the whole it is all moments. You don’t get 
the impression of a plot or life story unfold- 
ing so much as a series of random incidents, 
most picked for their oddness and stuck to- 
gether in the hope that something will gel. 
And it doesn’t, is never more than the sum 
of its parts. Simply put it’s a book that tries 
too hard to be different and off the wall, 
bringing back memories of wonderfully odd- 
ball novels such as A Prayer for Owen Meany 
and Myra Breckinridge, but with none of 
their virtues or style. Henry is nothing more 
than a bundle of bad habits hoping to pass 
inspection as a human being and presented 
to the reader on the principle that odd must 
be interesting. Even at the end when it claims 
to reject the Hollywood ethos, it wallows in 
reversal of fortune and the subsequent feel 
good factor beloved of so many kitsch box 
office winners with perfect cynicism. I found 
it ramshackle and profoundly disappointing. 


THE LINE OF POLITY 
Neal Asher 
Tor pb, 547pp, £10.99 
Hooray! At long last we 
have the sequel to Grid- 
linked, and if anyone thinks 
that book was a one off 
this should convince them 
otherwise, being bigger and 
better in just about every 
Ei department. 
Jan Cormac, special agent without port- 
folio for Earth Central Security, is sent to 
investigate an explosion that destroyed out- 
link station Miranda with horrendous loss 
of life. There’s evidence that his old enemy, 
the alien construct known as Dragon, may 
have been involved. The trail leads Cormac 
to Masada, a world outside the rule of the 
Polity. Populated by a whole menagerie of 
monstrous creatures, flesh eating and vir- 
tually indestructible, Masada is not a good 
place to be. The planet is ruled by a fanatical 
Theocracy, who live high above its surface 
in orbital conurbations, while the vast majo- 
rity of the people fare little better than slaves, 
with their only hope the Underworld, a re- 
sistance movement hoping to secure Polity 
help. Cormac’s arrival is a light blue touch 
paper and retire moment, though luckily for 
the reader the latter option isn’t available to 
him, prompting a planet wide revolt against 
the Theocracy. Things are made even more 
complicated by both Dragon and Skellor, a 
renegade scientist who has injected himself 
with alien Jain technology, acquiring fantastic 
new abilities and control of the might of a 
Polity dreadnought. The stage is set for a knock 
down, last man standing fight, and though 
there’s not much doubt who that will be, 
the excitement is all in the getting there. 
While this book is every bit as rich in in- 
cidental invention as its predecessor, both 
in terms of the military hardware and exotic 
wildlife, the case could be made for The 
Line of Polity being ‘soft’ science fiction. 
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WONDERFUL MADNESS: GRAPHIC NOVELS 


DV8 

Warren Ellis, Humberto Ramos, Sal Regla 
Wildstorm pb, 175pp, £10.99 

HELLBOY: WAKE THE DEVIL 

Mike Mignola 

Dark Horse pb, 144pp, £14.99 

THE SANDMAN PRESENTS: THE FURIES 
Mike Carey, John Bolton 

Vertigo/DC hb, 96pp, £24.99 

HELLBLAZER: HAUNTED 

Warren Ellis, John Higgins 

Vertigo/DC pb, 144 pp, £9.99 

100 BULLETS: THE COUNTERFIFTH DETECTIVE 
Brian Azzarello, Eduardo Risso 

Vertigo/DC pb, 144pp, £12.99 

THE INVISIBLES: THE INVISIBLE KINGDOM 
Grant Morrison, various artists 

Vertigo/DC pb, 288pp, £17.99 

reviewed by Tim Lees 

When someone says they don’t remember 
doing something, I usually assume they’re 
lying, trying to duck responsibility. ‘Oh no, 
guv, wasn’t me...’ The drunks among you 
will know what I mean. Warren Ellis says 
he can’t remember writing DV8, but while 


The social critique which provides the book 
with much of its narrative backbone and 
moral authority has to do with politics and 
religious fanaticism. Easy comparisons can 
be made with September the 11th and its 
aftermath (a terrorist act directed against a 
superpower, prompting the overthrow of a 
religious tyranny on a backward world), and 
on that score there is no doubting where 
Asher’s sympathies lie. His criticism of reli- 
gion is hard hitting and on target, albeit he 
offers only straw men as opposition. He is 
perhaps not so successful in stating the case 
for Polity rule. We are told how good life is 
under the Polity but never actually shown 
its benefits; the characters are too busy 
fighting for the way of life they espouse to 
taste the fruits of their labour. 

Such concerns are just icing on the cake 
though. It is entirely possible to read The 
Line of Polity as a fast paced adventure story 
and on that level it works superbly, with 
never a moment for the reader to catch 
breath as one menace gives way to another 
and all the characters suffer those good old 
slings and arrows of fortune, outrageous or 
otherwise. In Skellor (minor quibble: I hate 
that name; it brings to mind He-Man’s old 
enemy Skeletor, and if you don’t get the ref- 
erence be thankful) Asher gives us a chilling 
and entirely convincing picture of a human 
being taken over by alien technology, with 
sanity the first thing to fall by the wayside 
and, while it’s impossible to empathise, Skel- 
lor’s motives for what he does are entirely 
credible when taken on his own terms. Else- 
where, in the relationship between the Masa- 
dan girl Eldene, who has never known any- 
thing except slavery, and the offworlder boy 
Apis, used to living under low gravity, he 
provides valuable emotional counterpoint 


it’s not, perhaps, his most considered work, 
he’s no reason for shame. Yet another stab 
at re-inventing comics’ favourite genre, the 
superhero, this one draws its inspiration 
from Larry Clark’s film Kids, and portrays 
its teenage cast as aimless, self-destructive 
flotsam, easily exploited by those older, rich- 
er and more purposeful than they. The stan- 
dard superhero mission is revealed to be 
as pointless as we’ve always suspected (the 
equivalent of being sent to the corner store 
to buy beer). Oh, here and there, there’s a 
faint glimmer of hope - a hint of real friend- 
ship, the discovery of teamwork and of mu- 
tual support - but mostly, it’s exploitation, 
boredom, and lives devoid of any real, co- 
herent meaning. The trappings of superhero- 
dom become the equivalent of the privileged 
(American) teenager’s access to money, 
drugs and cars, the moral choices generally 
vacuous; OK, you can flatten this bad guy 
or that, but the slum districts through which 
our misguided teens meander remain slums, 
even when the current pimp/dealer/extor- 
tionist is taken out. There’s plenty of imagi- 


to the detachment of Cormac and the busi- 
ness first attitudes of those around him, 
adding a very human dimension to the pro- 
ceedings, with two people caught up in gal- 
axy shaking events and trying to both sur- 
vive and make sense of it all, feelings most 
of us will be able to identify with. 

While the book stands alone it is also 
very much part of an ongoing series, per- 
haps the most ambitious and purely enjoy- 
able sf sequence since Dan Simmons’s Hy- 
perion/Endymion novels, with hints in the 
text of much greater things to come, and I 
for one can’t wait to see what happens next. 


UNDER COVER OF NIGHT 
Mary Sangiovanni 
Flesh & Blood Press pb, 167pp, US$16 
There’s something wonderfully nostalgic 
about this first collection from New Jersey 
writer Sangiovanni, a hint of shared experi- 
ence, formative years spent in front of the 
television watching old B-movies with stop 
motion effects by Harryhausen and series 
like Tivilight Zone and The Outer Limits, read- 
ing books by Bradbury, Clark Ashton Smith 
and Robert E. Howard, memories of a far 
simpler time when all you had to do with 
the monsters was find a gun big enough to 
shoot them, not deal with Science 101 or 
fret about the bog creature’s motivation. 
In ‘The Amazing Morpheus’ there is a 
magician who has learned the secret of how 
to make dreams take on solid substance and 
uses this gift in his cabaret act. An old man, 
he comes out of retirement for one final per- 
formance, and of course things go fugazi 
big time, the cue for some major league mon- 
ster shenanigans with solid footnotes of wry 
humour in the build-up. Shades of Alien to 
the opening of ‘The Ossibus’, as astronauts 


nation here, well-structured stories, black 
wit, but we’re very much in genre territory. 
It’s curious how often ‘mature readers’ com- 
ics are simply kids’ comics revamped for a 
more adult market. I suppose the UK equi- 
valent would be rewriting The Bash Street 
Kids as crack-smoking rent boys. (Ah! Inspi- 
ration strikes!) Unfortunately, there are times 
the superpower stuff begins to seem a rather 
pointless addendum to some good, humane 
storytelling. Still, it all rattles along nicely, 
and if you like superheroes, give it a go. 
Hellboy, too, takes very much traditional 
comics fare, but here the update is not in 
terms of what is usually called ‘adult’ con- 
tent (sex, swearing, and social relevance), 
but in the intelligence and panache with 
which the whole thing’s executed. Hellboy 
is a renegade, de-horned demon, working 
for a paranormal investigation group. In this 
volume, he’s pitted against Rasputin, a 
bunch of reborn Nazis, and a hideous plot 
to raise a vampire army and bring about the 
end of the world. As such, it all sounds pretty 
standard fare. In practice it’s a joy. Best of 


find an abandoned spacecraft on an unchart- 
ed planet, but Sangiovanni tops Ridley and 
co with an even nastier menace and some 
great characterisation. In ‘Skincatchers’ 
homicide detective Nick Brannigan finds a 
ruthless cult murdering innocents on the 
streets of Sulphur City. Well, not on his beat 
they won’t, but what Brannigan uncovers 
is a whole lot stranger than anything Marlow 
had to deal with, another race coexisting 
with mankind and following its own hidden 
agenda. With a transparent plot and a less 
than effective Baroque prose style, fantasy 
‘Three Days’ can lay claim to being the weak- 
est piece in the collection, though still with 
its moments as the Greater and Lesser Evils 
escape from the realm of Drikall and invade 
Arcana. And ‘Dust Shadows of the Dead’ is 
easily the most sinister, laying on a genuinely 
unsettling atmosphere as a rock star moves 
into an old mansion and learns the bloody 
secret of a strange picture window. Imagine 
a Robert Aickman story reworked by Ste- 
phen King and you’ve got it (and yes, the 
story probably would’ve been better if King 
had kept his mitts off of it, but that’s not 
the point). We’re back in space and the far 
future for ‘Mists of Wynth’, the crew of a 
spaceship coping with both a corrosive mist 
entity and a shape shifting alien criminal, 
while ‘Who Wants to be a Survivor’ comes 
back to the present with a Blair Witch style 
jolt, as police try to unravel the mystery of 
six people who were taken to a desert island 
for a reality TV show and then disappeared 
without trace, their video diary revealing a 
story of madness and an ancient curse lin- 
gering into the present day, with boundaries 
between the two strands neatly blurred. 
Okay, there’s nothing conceptually strik- 
ing here and this ain’t serious literature like 


all is Mignola’s stylized artwork, with every- 
thing slightly wonky and off-kilter. Unpre- 
tentious yet sophisticated fun. 

One glance at The Furies suggests a far 
more serious affair. For a start, it’s a beauti- 
fully produced book, high quality paper, with 
lavish painted and digitised illustrations. The 
Vertigo line has happily milked the legacy 
of Neil Gaiman’s Sandman for the last ten 
years, and if it’s helped them finance their 
more risky projects, all well and good. The 
spin-offs themselves have varied consider- 
ably in quality, though the runaway success 
is surely Mike Carey’s Lucifer, building on 
the Sandman universe without being cons- 
trained by it, and creating an extraordinary 
epic theological fantasy. In The Furies, his 
heroine is Lyta Hall, responsible for the first 
Sandman’s demise, and we're in territory 
Gaiman himself mapped out in Sandman 
and American Gods. Mythical beings persist 
into the modern world, adjusting their roles 
accordingly, while still playing supernatural 
politics with one another. Here Cronos, last 
of the Titans, seeks to destroy and replace 


what the more po faced critics want us all 
to OD on. Sangiovanni writes to entertain, 
but does so with real skill. Her command of 
action scenes is masterly, effortlessly crank- 
ing up the tension and excitement. She has 
a flair for characterisation, giving us both 
humans and aliens who are fully rounded 
and as interesting as the stories in which 
they find themselves, and you are not going 
to want to meet her monsters. Add to that 
a sense of humour and a mix and match ec- 
lecticism with regard to genre boundaries 
and you have a winning formula. Her work 
may, all things considered, be a little simplis- 
tic, but like the big man used to say about 
Richard Laymon, you're going to have fun 
with anything that she writes. Go get it. 


WHITE & OTHER TALES OF RUIN 
Tim Lebbon 
Nott Shade Books pb, 342pp, $15 
] This new collection brings 
together six novellas by 
Lebbon, a writer who cut 
his teeth in the UK indepen- 
dent press, complete with 
an Introduction by Jack Ket- 
chum and story notes by the 
, author himself, explaining 
how these grim fables came into being. 
British Fantasy Award winning ‘White’ 
is probably the best known of the fictions 
on offer and arguably the most accomplish- 
ed. It takes us forward to a time when Brit- 
ain freezes in the grip of a new Ice Age and 
a party of friends are stranded in Cornwall 
in an isolated manor house, totally cut off 
from whatever is left of civilisation, the story 
painstakingly dissecting the group’s disinte- 
gration as they are hunted down by the 
whites of the title, a ruthless new life form 


the Furies, who manifest through Lyta. It’s 
fast-paced stuff, thoroughly enjoyable, yet 
I can’t help feeling there’s a whiff of the 
franchise here. Despite the distinguished cre- 
ative team, this is mostly a recombination 
of existing elements and themes, and lacks 
the quirkiness I look for in the best comics 
(and any literature, come to that), which 
I found in Gaiman’s Sandman and Carey’s 
Lucifer (though both, it must be said, were 
slow starters; so maybe page length is im- 
portant, too). Wait for the paperback. 
Finally, in brief, three collections which 
I read in the original monthly comics, and 
recommend most highly on the strength of 
that. First, Hellblazer: Haunted. This is Ellis 
again, and if I say it owes a nod to Derek 
Raymond’s I Was Dora Suarez, then I’m 
accusing him of good taste, rather than plagi- 
arism. A nasty, supernatural mystery/thriller, 
with John Constantine at his sleazy best. 
100 Bullets: The Counterfifth Detective con- 
tinues one of the best crime series around. 
Agent Graves is the man who’ll help you 
kill whoever wrecked your life (and get away 


able to manipulate human desire to its own 
ends. Conceptually there is little that is new 
here, but Lebbon’s grasp of the material is 
assured, capturing perfectly the bleakness 
of both the external landscape and the inner 
emotional topography of the characters 
while deftly creating an atmosphere of dread 
anticipation. 

‘From Bad Flesh’ has a similar dystopian 
setting, a world where the political and so- 
cial order has broken down and its protago- 
nist, Gabe, travels to a remote Greek island 
in search of the man String and a cure for 
the illness that is slowly stealing his life. 
While the story certainly doesn’t lack for 
invention or incident, and Lebbon gives us 
just enough detail about the evocatively 
named Ruin to intrigue and make this sce- 
nario convincing, at its core is the interac- 
tion of the people, Gabe’s attraction to two 
very different women acting as a catalyst 
for much of what takes place, culminating 
in a powerful reaffirmation of belief. 

Newly published in this collection, ‘Hell’ 
is not so successful. Laura, the narrator’s 
daughter, runs off to join a cult and dis- 
traught he ends up on a coach trip through 
Hell, the rationale for this never satisfacto- 
rily explained or even seriously questioned. 
Looking out of the coach window he sees 
Laura impaled on barbed wire and aband- 
ons ship to rescue her, after which we get 
an almost interminable series of fires and 
frying pans before the hero and his daugh- 
ter get back to reality. There’s an attempt 
to justify all this frantic activity as demon- 
strating that no matter how bad things get 
there are always others worse off than you, 
but any sense is swept away in the relent- 
less action so that wonder on the part of 
the reader is replaced with a plaintive cry 
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with it). But Graves is linked to a mysterious 
network of crime families who run America, 
and perhaps the world. This volume - un- 
typically, a kind of hardboiled parody - 
brings us a small step closer to discovering 
what the conspiracy is all about. 

And speaking of conspiracies . . . The In- 
visibles: The Invisible Kingdom concludes 
Grant Morrison’s magnum opus. He’d like 
us to believe it’s more than just a comic, 
and holds the key to our spiritual freedom; 
well, I’m half convinced. Newcomers may 
find this baffling, pretentious, probably pro- 
found, but always good fun, as a group of 
characters based on 70s TV detectives pre- 
pare for a final showdown with . . . the ene- 
my? Or themselves? And if that’s not enough, 
you’ve got the Marquis de Sade, a transves- 
tite shaman, and the incarnation of a Crow- 
leyesque moonchild in Westminster Abbey 
during the 2000 solar eclipse . . . Here’s that 
quirkiness I mentioned earlier, and The In- 
visibles has it in spades. Wonderful madness. 


All the above are available in the UK from Titan Books 


of ‘Now what?’ ‘Hell’ is a story that would 
have benefited from more reflection and 
less action. Far better is ‘The First Law’, 
like ‘From Bad Flesh’ previously published 
in the Razor Blade Press volume Faith in 
the Flesh. This reads somewhat like Solaris 
written by William Hope Hodgson, as the 
survivors of a ship sunk in wartime are 
stranded on a desert island where Nature 
has been twisted into strange shapes. The 
interaction between the finely drawn char- 
acters and the understated perils of the is- 
land is powerfully conveyed, with interesting 
ideas about the nature of faith and evolution 
dropped into the text, though not explored 
to any significant degree. 

The shortest story here, ‘The Origin of 
Truth’, is another disappointment. Nanos 
are consuming the world and a family jour- 
ney to northern Scotland to escape, though 
of course there is no escape, only delay of 
the inevitable. As they wait patiently for the 
end their little girl is gifted with an influx of 
knowledge, as if she has tapped into some 
form of the collective consciousness. The 
story is excellent at depicting human beings 
confronting the end of life as we know it, 
with scenes of graphic violence offset by 
the quite moving affection of the family 
members for each other, but there seemed 
to be little point to it all and the fuzzy mysti- 
cism of the end undercut much of Lebbon’s 
good work in preparing us for some awe- 
some revelation. Lastly we have another 
new story, ‘Mannequin Man and the Plastic 
Bitch’, which brings to mind Data and Dr 
Soong from Star Trek, set in a world where 
Spielberg’s A.J. has been given an S&M 
twist. Tom is an artificial who has been pro- 
grammed by his creator, a scientist known 
simply as The Baker, with the ability to love. 
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Unfortunately the emotion kicks in when 
he’s in bed with Honey, an android hooker, 
and the two have to go on the run from her 
pimp. Lebbon provides a lot in the way of 
incidental detail, with plenty of high tech 
action and moments of eroticism, but en- 
gaging as these things are they tend to dis- 
tract from the story’s heart, the emotional 
changes Tom is undergoing, and he doesn’t 
seem rigorous enough in revealing the imp- 
lications of what is taking place, while the 
backdrop is a bit thinly sketched, with con- 
venience all too often winning out over con- 
sistency and credibility. 

It is too early to make any definitive pro- 
nouncements on the significance of Tim 
Lebbon’s expanding oeuvre. There is little 
in this volume that is conceptually new and 
at times he seems a bit too beguiled by shoot 
“em up strategies rather than more directly 
addressing the serious concerns that his 
fictions touch on, but when he gets the bal- 
ance right, in stories such as ‘White’ and 
‘From Bad Flesh’, this collection presents 
compelling evidence that a substantial new 
talent just may have taken up residence in 
the horror genre. 


ONE MORE FOR THE ROAD 
Ray Bradbury 
Earthlight pb, 290pp, £6.99 
I always approach a new 
book by Bradbury with a 
} mix of anticipation and 
dread. On the one hand this 
is the writer who gave us 
..| Something Wicked This 
Way Comes, Fahrenheit 451 
and The Martian Chronic- 
les, to name just a few, so there’s always 
the hope that in his twilight years the mas- 
ter’s talent will flower again. On the other, 
opting for honesty ahead of sentiment, I have 
to recognise that his last few books have 
been disappointing and logic suggests it will 
all be downhill from now on. 

Collecting together twenty-five stories, 
only seven of which have been previously 
published, One More for the Road is not 
really a bad book, more of an indifferent 
one. Bradbury in his prime produced some 
twenty or thirty stories that will stay with 
me as long as memory endures, but with a 
few exceptions I don’t think I’ll recall much 
about any of these in a six months’ time. 

To get the exceptions out of the way first, 
and sadly a couple of these are notable for 
entirely the wrong reasons, as with ‘Fore!’ 
which sees a man on a golf course relent- 
lessly hitting balls into the night, so a mem- 
ber of staff goes off to get the man’s wife 
only to find her with somebody else, thus 
explaining everything. He gives her a punch 
in the mouth and then returns to play.a 
round with the poor old husband. I’ve read 
it three times and yes, that is what happens, 
no getting round it. In a similar vein ‘Well, 
What do You Have to Say for Yourself’ sees 
a philandering husband explaining to his 
wife how it’s all down to evolution that he 


can’t keep his dick in his pants and as he’s 
only a man he isn’t responsible, and she 
buys it. As aman myself I felt embarrassed 
to be reading this. I don’t think I need to 
criticise either of these stories; they kind of 
speak for themselves, unfortunately. Brad- 
bury’s a writer I admire hugely, so it’s easier 
for me to believe that I missed the point. 
You can believe that too. 

Elsewhere there are echoes of the old 
Bradbury, the guy who could take something 
quite ordinary and weave magic with it, such 
as ‘Téte-a-Téte’ in which a writer helps a gar- 
rulous woman left speechless by the death 
of her partner and ‘The Dragon Danced at 
Midnight’, where a drunken cinema projec- 
tionist creates avant garde masterpieces by 
showing the film reels in the wrong order. 
In the title story ‘One More for the Road’ a 
writer has the brilliant idea of publishing 
the ultimate road novel by printing his words 
on signs all across the US of A. Perhaps the 
most representative story though is ‘The 
Enemy in the Wheat’, in which an attention 
seeking farmer claims there is an unexploded 
bomb in his wheat field. The moral of the 
story is that someone who has nothing much 
to say is forced to make the best of what they 
do have, and sadly that seems to be where 
many of these stories are coming from. 

We get a clutch of fantasy pieces, but they 
are uniformly disappointing. In ‘The Nine- 
teenth’ a man encounters the ghost of his 
father on a golf course, while ‘Beasts’ has a 
man’s essential goodness challenged by an 
adult phone line. Silent film stars are cloned 
in ‘The Laurel and Hardy Alpha Centauri 
Tour’ and sent out into space to brighten 
up the lives of the astronauts. In ‘The F. 
Scott/Tolstoy/Ahab Accumulator’ an inven- 
tor uses his time machine to go back and 
cheer up some of his favourite authors, while 
‘Diane de Foret’ sees a man in a graveyard 
fall in love with a ghost. The protagonist 
of ‘Time Intervening’ is haunted by visions 
of himself at various ages. Most of these 
are ideas Bradbury has tackled before and 
with greater success. They add nothing new. 
Rather they tend to undercut the worth of 
the original with excessive sentimentality. 

Elsewhere we have drama on a more in- 
timate, human scale. In ‘First Day’ a man 
feels let down by a reunion with his old 
schoolmates fifty years on, while in ‘Heart 
Transplant’ a couple end their affair. ‘Quid 
Pro Quo’ sees a man angered by meeting 
a writer who he thinks has thrown away 
his talent. In ‘After the Ball’ an elderly couple 
recapture their lost youth through ballroom 
dancing and in ‘In Memoriam’ a basketball 
hoop is a grieving father’s final link with 
the son who went away to war and didn’t 
come back. In ‘With Smiles as Wide as Sum- 
mer’ a boy has imaginary friends and ‘The 
Cricket on the Hearth’ sees a couple’s roman- 
tic life revitalised by the suspicion that their 
house has been bugged. ‘Leftovers’ has a 
man whom everyone tells their troubles to, 
while in ‘Tangerine’ a man remembers the 
friend of his youth who was gay and in ‘My 


Son, Max’ a father finds his own way of com- 
ing to terms with his son’s homosexuality. 
‘Autumn Afternoon’ sees an old lady remind- 
ed of her own lost youth by reading her grand- 
daughter’s diary and in ‘One Woman Show’ 
a critic’s desire for a female performer is 
undermined by seeing her as she really is. 

There’s a feeling about these stories that 
Bradbury’s heart isn’t really in them, that 
he’s writing not because there’s anything 
he urgently needs to say but because wri- 
ting is what he does. In a 1989 interview 
conducted by Peter Crowther, commenting 
on how boring some mainstream writers 
were, Bradbury said ‘who cares about the 
problems of a middle-aged man going 
through the male menopause who can’t 
decide whether to go back to his wife, his 
mistress or his boyfriend?’ There’s nothing 
here as mundane as menopausal middle- 
aged men, but all the same these are mini- 
malist dramas from somebody who once 
worked on a far grander scale, and while 
you might think of them things such as 
‘that’s so true’ or ‘what a good idea’, the 
stories just don’t stick. 

Of course, 1989 disavowals aside, Brad- 
bury has always been a keen observer of hu- 
man nature and such cameos have always 
been a part of his oeuvre, albeit not the work 
on which his reputation stands. Why though 
does a story like ‘Sun and Shadow’ from The 
Golden Apples of the Sun work but ‘Where 
Allis Emptiness There is Room to Move’ from 
this new collection fail so badly? Thematic- 
ally they are not that dissimilar; the former 
has a Mexican peasant defending his home- 
town from the depredations of camera snap- 
ping tourists while in the latter aman who 
lives in a ghost town prepares to face down 
a film crew. A clue is in the titles, one that 
feels so right and the other slightly laboured, 
even pretentious. And that carries over into 
the actual writing. Bradbury has forgotten 
that observation stories, the kind of minimal- 
ist dramas that he is writing here, require a 
more intimate and minutely detailed prose 
style. There is an uncomfortable friction be- 
tween the story and the way it is being told, 
as Bradbury’s technicolour language, so glori- 
ous when it comes to writing his own pecu- 
liar brand of fantasy but here not suitable 
at all, goes into overdrive. This is seen most 
obviously in the dialogue; Bradbury seems 
to have lost his ear for how people actually 
speak, giving us instead characters who de- 
claim like they’re on the stage at The Globe 
reciting Shakespeare. Ricardo in ‘Sun and 
Shadow’ says stuff like ‘I work for my money. 
You don’t understand. Please go’, but Gomez 
in ‘Where All is Emptiness’ never sounds like 
anything other than a character in a story. 

Bradbury is still one of my all time favour- 
ite writers. I’ll go on reading his stuff as long 
as he goes on writing it. Sentiment counts 
for a lot and gratitude even more. But the 
best thing I can say about this collection is 
that it wasn’t as bad as I feared and the im- 
pression left in the mind is of a great writer 
trying to recapture past glory and failing. 
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